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A SCHOOL REQUIREMENT 
AND HOW TO MEET IT 


The Teaching of Kindness to Animals is Required by 
Law in Many States, and is Becoming More General. 


Do You Have Difficulty in Securing Books Which Present This Subject Properly ? 


HERE can be no better way to teach kindness to birds and animals than by means of Sup- 
plementary Reading, which thus is made to fulfill a double purpose. Besides affording 
excelleat practice in reading, such books make the child familiar with the common ani- 

mals, describing their traits and habits, and giving many curious and interesting incidents. 

that have actually occurred in the lives of pets. ‘These facts brought out in the form of delight- 
ful stories impress young minds more deeply than direct ethical lessons. The varied uses of 
birds and animals are so explained and emphasized that the enthusiasm of the pupil is at once 
aroused and he is led unconsciously to form the idea that it is his duty to protect and foster 
every dumb creature. 

We publish many books which are, in large part, devoted to birds and animals. Each 
volume is written in asimple, interesting style, and most of them are attractively illustrated 
from original drawings and photographs. A special illustrated descriptive pamphlet devoted ff 
to these books will be gladly sent free to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES — LATEST ISSUES 


Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. Book I. ; Paper, .30, Cloth, .40 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 1€0. 


Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. . ‘ . Paper, .40. Cloth, .50 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R. I. No. 161. 


Shakespeare’s Henry V. Paper, 15, Cloth, .25 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English in Union College. No, 163. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Contains 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


A series which mark a long step in advance in the 
making of elementary music readers for schools 


First Reader 
Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


The plan of these books is the result of a careful 
study of the child's intellectual and emotional nature, 
of child melody and poetry, and of the child’s school 
environment. In general the material consists of 
beautiful poems which illustrate the different moods 
of child life, together with equally attractive me- 
lodie settings which faithfully interpret the spirit of 
the poetry. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be rea 
November. Combined and color effects, 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive ond bat ful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 


nite study to the 
Principles of 
Perspective and Design 
Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 


reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given § 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 


panied by 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TU that Daus’ Tip-To 
is the best and simplest device he 
making 100 cop -~ from pen- 
written and 50 ies from 
written original, we will ship 
— duplicator, cap size 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
i Price $7.50 less trade $ 


discount of 334%, or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


For Teachers’ Associations, Teachers Clubs, 

and other Educational Organizations. For 

further infrmation, please address as below, 
Herbert L. Wilbur, Geneva, N. Y 


Delightful Historical Stories 


STORIES OF COLONY AND NATION 


Evunerr T. TOMLINSON 


THE WAR A book of fascinating stories 


that every child will find the 
FOR more interesting because they 


INDEPENDENCE are true. Admirable as sup- 


plementary reader or story 
54 cents book. 


By LILLIAN L. PRICE 


Tales of old-time boys and LADS AND 


girls, in a picturesque setting 


of colonial days, through LASSIES OF 
which move historic figures OTHER DAYS 


as well as the charming lads 
and lasses themselves. 54 cents 


Other volumes of this Series in preparation 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Office of the Staté Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 


January 5, 1906, 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super- 
intendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 9, 
at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certiticate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already ‘done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.—(VI.) 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Cabell, for William Cabell, governor of Virginia, 1805- 
1808. 

Central City, halfway between Guyandotte and Cat- 
lettsburg. 

Ceredo, named by its founder, because of bountiful 
harvest of corn, from Ceres, goddess of corn and harvest. 

Charleston, for Charles Cleudman, father of the 
founder. 

Charlestown, for brother of George Washington, who 
owned land upon which town was built. 

Cheat, because of variableness of the volume of water. 

Clarksburg, for Captain William Clark, of Lewis and 
Clark expedition, or, for a pioneer. 

Cork, from city of Ireland. 

Cowen, for president of Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

Davis, for Senator H. G. Davis. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF 1905. 


Boston has a new school code. 

Pittsburg had a salary increase. 

Philadelphia had a great salary raise. 

Yale remains football champion of the country. 

Yale kept up its Harvard-Yale football record. 

Asbury Park, second largest meeting of N. E. A. 

San Francisco selected for meeting of N. E. A. 
July 10-13, 1906. 

. H. Carfrey was elected superintendent of 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Forty-three thousand persons saw the Harvard- 
Yale football game. 

The new Boston school board is of five instead 
of twenty-four members. 

Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts, has a 
new and beautiful library. 

Kents Hill, Me., Seminary has had the largest 
attendance in recent years. 

Football reaped a fearful harvest of death. 
Three times the usual number. 

Hazing in small colleges killed more than ever, 
and by more terrible processes. 

E. O. Vaile retires from educational journalism 
after an eminently successful career. 

N. C. Schaeffer’s election to the presidency of 
the N. E. A. was a notable professional honor. 

Milwaukee meeting of superintendents had most 
sensational episode in history of the department. 

- The N. C. Dougherty revelation and confession 
is the worst in American educational experience. 

The Juvenile Court has become well established 
in the West, and has made a beginning in the East. 

The Harvard Graduate Magazine made an un- 
precedented attack on the scholarly record of Yale. 

The famous Foxcroft Academy has had a great 
revival in numbers, in building, and in endowment. 

The educational exhibit at the Portland Exposi- 
tion was a great inspiration to education on the 
coast. 

Philadelphia has a new school code which en- 
tirely revolutionizes the school administration of 
the city. 

The Maine State College at Orono has distanced 


all records, and has taken its place in leadership in 
the state. 


Providence has given the teachers a notable sal-— 


ary increase. In some respects it breaks all 
records. 

Los Angeles built the most beautiful, and one of 
the best equipped polytechnic high schools in the 
United States. 

South Pueblo began the erection of the most at- 
tractive high school for a city of its size in the 
United States. 


“Adolescence,” by G. Stanley Hall, is probably 
the most professionally important book ever issued 
by an American author. 


California Education, edited by Dr. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger, an educational quarterly, was 
launched in December. 


Utica, Dr. M. G. Benedict, superintendent, has 
bought the vacant lots adjoining nine different 
school buildings in the city. 


Dr. Bruce Ryburn Payne’s “Public Elementary 
School Curricula” is the most useful study of its 
kind ever issued in America. 


J. G. Edgerly, superintendent of Fitchburg, 
Mass., resigned, but the-board of education insisted 
upon the withdrawal thereof. 


The Boston normal school, Wallace C. Boyden, 
principal, has introduced a college graduate’s 
course which is a great success. 


Portland was greatly shocked and saddened at 
the sudden and accidental death of Superintendent 
QO. M. Lord at Worcester, Mass. 


Stanley Hall was more quoted in educationai 
gatherings, so far as my experience went, than all 
other American educators combined. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
about to be merged with Harvard University when 
the courts stepped in and vetoed it. 

Smith College, Massachusetts, had an amusing 
excitement over the attempt to charge the students 
for the use of the city public library. 

James A. Barr, superintendent of Stockton, as 
president of the state association had the greatest 
meeting on record for that association. 

The N. E. A. published J. M. Greenwood’s com- 
mittee’s report on “Taxation for Schools,” which 
surpasses all other studies of the kind. 

The California State Association with James A. 
Bart of Stockton as president, held by far the 
largest and best meeting in its history. 

Superintendent Moulton of Cleveland was twice 
offered a re-election, but persistently declined, and 
took a prominent part in the choice of a successor. 

A. H. Kenerson, partner of Ginn & Co., died 
suddenly April 10. He had charge of the agencies, 
was eminently successful, and universally beloved. 

Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent of Som- 
ervilie, Mass., resigned, but upon the unanimous 
action of the board of education it was withdrawn. 

Dr. H. H. Goodell, president of the Massachu- 
setts State Agricultural College, died on April 23. 
Dr. Goodell was a notable leader of this institution. 

Frederick Rindge, who did more in Cambridge 
for public education, philanthropically, than has 
ever been done for any other city by any other 
man, died August 29. 
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State Superintendent W. W. Stctson of Maine 
has made a great success of the movement inaug- 
urated last year for the improvement of rural 
schools. 

The selection of W. C. Bates of Fall River as 
superintendent of Cambridge gave very general 
satisfaction as in the line of appreciation of success 
in the state. 


California had, at Berkeley, the largest and 
most enthusiastic state meeting in its history. The 
same was true of the Southern California meeting 
at Los Angeles. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $11,000,000, the in- 
come of which is to aid certain college professors 
who should retire but cannot live on the income 
from their savings. 

Appointment of Jane Addams, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, and Dr. Cornelia De Bey to the Chicago 
board of education was a highly important national 
event, educationally. 

D. S. Sanford resigned the principalship of the 
Brookline, Mass., high school and took charge of 
a boys’ private school in. Connecticut, which his 
father made famous. 

“The Making of a Teacher,” by Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, is the most important aid to Sunday 
school teaching ever published, and it is an excel- 
lent public school teacher’s book. 

The N. E. A. published Carroll D. Wright’s 
committee report on “Salaries, Tenure, and Pen- 
sions,” which is the most valuable study of the 
kind ever made in the United, States. 


The Plymouth, N. H., normal school has new 
buildings and increased appropriations. More 
has been done for the school under the administra- 
tion of J. E. Klock than ever before. 

President Elmer H. Capen of Tufts College, and 
a long-time member of the Massachusetts board 
of education, died on March 22. He was influ- 
ential in college and public school circles. 

Providence has taken the lead of all cities in pro- 
vision for defective, depraved, and side-tracked 
chiidren. She has three distinct classes of special 
provisions for them in the public schools. 


The great political overturn in Pennsylvania on 
November 7% was in no small way due to the 


grievance of the schools resulting in the withhold- 


ing of the state funds often for many months. 


Mathilde E. Coffin-Ford published a criticism of 
the New York city schools, the result of a study 
made under the direction, apparently, of Comp- 
troller Grant in the supposed interest of economy. 


President Pritchett resigned the presidency of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology that he 
may have time to administer the great $11,000,000 
Carnegie fund for the benefit of retiring college 
professors. 

Superintendent H. A. Adrian of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., has been elected for aterm of four years. 
This is the first re-election to this office in Santa 
Barbara in many years. It resulted from a pro- 
nounced public demand. 


Dr. A. T. Smith, principal of the Mansfield, Pa., 
normal school, was elected superintendent at 
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Norristown, but his board of trustees offered such 
extra attractions, personal and proiessional, that he 
remains. His administration has been a notable 
success. 

Dr. Walter P. Beckwith, long-time principal of 
the Salem, Mass., normal school died after a brief 
illness on October 13. He was highly esteemed 
aud eminently successful. Dr. J. T. Prince, ageat 
of the state board of education, has been act ng 
principal since Dr. Beckwith’s death. 


Vermont has had the experience of having a 
state superintendent in the midst of his term elected 
to a similar position in Rhode Island. lx-State 
Superintendent Mason S. Stone was appointed by 
the governor to succeed Walter E. Ranger, who 
was selected by Rhode Island. , 

The retirement of Francis Cogswell as superin- 
tendent of Cambridge was one oi the notable 
events of the year, as he had served the city as 
principal or superintendent for more than fity 
years, had never had an opposing vote, and his re- 
tirement was genuinely voluntary. 

New York School Journal, and other papers 
long published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., and In- 
telligence, published for twenty-five years by E. 
O. Vaile, were brought together in the United 
Educational Publishing Company in April, but in 
December it went into bankruptcy. 


Wenry M. Wheeler died July 8. He had long 
been in charge of the educational department of 
Houghton, Miflin & Co.; was eminently scholarly ; 
was 2 personal friend of leading literary men of the 
last thirty years; had built up a large business for 
his house along original and classical lines. 


W. J. Corthell, the first and only principal of the 
Gorham, Me., normal school, retired, claiming that 
he had earned a right to enjoy rest for the re- 
mainder cf life. He is the most interesting figure 
in the educational life of the state, one of the few 
men whose life and work have been wholly in’ 
Maine. 

Henry M. Trask died September 20. He had 
been with Silver, Burdett & Co. from the open'‘ng 
of their business. Had built up and had charge of 
the Philadelphia wing of their business, which in- 
cluded Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
much of New Jersey. He was greatly admi ed by 
the fraternity. 


Stratton D. Brooks of the Boston board of 
supervisors was unanimously elected superintend-, 
ent of Cleveland schools at a large salary. He was 
selected after the fitness of nearly one hundred 
others had been considered. He is a_ native of 
Michigan and western educated. He was in Bos- 
ton four years. 

Arnold Tompkins, principal of the Chicago 
nermal school, died suddenly at his house in 
Georgia. He was keen as a thinker, scholarly as a 
student, brilliant as a writer and speaker. Super- 
intendent Cooley of -Chicago paid an eloquent 
tribute to his memory at a memorial service at 
tended by 1,000 teachers. 

Dr. Mathes, principal of the Beliingham, Wash- 
ington, normal school, resigned aud accepted the 
presidency of Whitworth College, but there was- 
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such an uprising of the faculty, students, and the 
public that his salary was increased, and so many 
other favoring conditions provided that he secured 
a release from the college and remains. 
Superintendent Langdon of San Francisco, who 
has done wonderfully well for the schools, was 
elected district attorney by a majority of more than 
10,000. Undoubtedly it was his popularity, and the 
fact that the people believed in him because he was 
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the head of the school system, that led to the re- 
election of the mayor and his entire ticket. 

California has taken the most pronounced stand 
of any state in the Union in deciding that no uni- 
versity graduate can be certificated for elementary 
teaching without taking a year of strictly profes- 
sional study, and that no graduate of a normal 
school can be certificated as a high school teacher 
without at least a*year of university study. 


We live by days. They are the leaves folded back each night in the great volume that we write. 


They are our autobiography. 


Each day takes us not newly, but as a tale continued. 


It finds us 


what yesterday left us; and as we go on, every day is telling to every other day truths about us, 
showing the kind of being that is to be handed on to it, making of us something better or something 


worse, as we decide.—J. F. W. Ware. 


CHILDREN’S SELF-ORGANIZED WORK AND 
THE EDUCATION OF LEADERSHIP IN 
THE SCHOOLS. 

BY COLIN A. SCOTT, BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To be properly educated a child must be pre- 
pared for the life which he is to lead when he be- 
comes an adult. Society provides skilled teachers 
and material equipment in order to protect itself. 
The way in which people act and feel and think in 
adult society, as it exists at present, is thus to be 
taken as an example and imitated. Presumably 
typical human beings meet together in school 
boards and decide upon the manner in which the 
child shall be made in their image. The teacher is 
delegated to carry out their wishes. Since the 
ways by which the various members of the school 
board, or those whom they represent, themselves 
succeeded are quite various, one will insist upen 
one way of education, another upon a different 
way. Two tendencies arise: One, to compromise 
by introducing a little of all the different subjects 
anyone has found to be of value, and thus crowd the 
program and dissipate the attention of the child; 
another, to compromise by cutting off all differ- 
ences and leaving a devitalized residue common to 
all. It is manifest that the ideal which confines 
itself to the imitation of individuals of the present 
or even past generation is confronted by serious 
practical difficulties, and it is in the main these 
diticulties from which the future is bound to suffer. 

On the other hand, opposed to the ideals founded 
narrowly on the imitation of present or past mem- 
bers of society are those conceptions which use all 
individuals and present society itself merely as 
guide-posts to the much larger ideal of growth. It 
is not a fact that society is already grown, and that 
its present institutions and its present individuals 
are safe models for implicit imitation. Society is in 
process of growth, and it is particularly from the 
young that we may gather the direction of this 
growth. We must learn to read the new impulses 
which arise, and to estimate their viability in other 
terms than those of the present and the past. The 
child is a social embryo, and ought to be more than 
what he can imitate. He is protected, as is the 
physical embryo, from the destructive stimulation 
of a too complex environment, so that inner forces 
can operate more freely. He is being created, not 


molded. The home and the school are the am- 
niotic membrances and the womb by which he is. 
nourished, and within which he lives. It is not the 
infringement of society upon the child, it is the push 
of the child upon society, which measures his 
growth. Fortunately, the physical embryo is con- 
cealed from our eyes, and there is nothing to do 
but wait. The spiritual and social embryo, on the 
contrary, is in direct relationship to all our mental 
and moral powers, and grows by means of them 
be these consciously or unconsciously applied. 
When we rise to conscious education, it would be 
well if we did not contradict what has already been 
done unconsciously, and press upon the child from 
without the products of our adult egoism. French 
experimenters find that when an egg is varnished 
in certain patterns, chicks of various kinds of mon- 
strosity are hatched. To quit varnishing the egg, 
to prevent hindrances—these are the mottoes of 
the educator; to give such protection and provide 
such means that the child is able to react favorably 
upon his present environment; and then to wait. 

To apply such maxims sanely it is necessary to 
take both sides of them. If the protection and the 
means are not provided, it is idle to expect a 
favorable reaction. It is also highly important that 
there be no mistake about what is a favorable re-. 
action. Who shall judge about the reaction? Shalf 
it be the child, or shall it be the teacher? ‘To leave 
it exclusively to either would presuppose both a 
lack of love and a lack of reason. Love and reason 
both act, like all evolutionary processes, by a series 
of sketches or approximations. Tolerance of what 
fs not quite understood is essential in such a proc- 
ess. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
But when the hearts and hopes of both child and 
teacher are in the future looming large, but not yet 
realized, there we have the conditions which-make 
such tolerance necessary. Unlike the mothers 
whom Solomon judged, neither will wish the off- 
spring divided. To give the child a future near 
enough to be laid hold of, and to quit feeding him 
with the husks of the already determined past or of 
what-he-will-be-expected-to-do-when-a-man as seen! 
by the teacher, which is the past once again, these 
are essential conditions of his growth. If this is 
done, the problem of who shall judge the reaction 
is already solved—Elementary Teacher. 
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TRUANT OFFICERS AND LICENSED MINORS. 


BY DR. HERBERT J. KEENAN, 
Chairman of Committee on Truant Officers, Boston School Committee, 1905. 


The last motion made to transact official busi- 
mess at the final meeting of the Boston school com- 
mittee of 1905 was an effort to put into the hands 
of the new board an important matter pertaining to 
the day and evening supervision of licensed minors 
by the truant officers. It seems a simple matter, 
but it contains within its scope duties of an impor- 
tant nature, i.e., the control of those juvenile 
oftenders of school age who do not keep within the 
restrictions that govern their licenses to hawk, sell 
papers, black boots, etc., and so deserves much 
serious consideration. The movement means well, 
but as to practical results it is doubtful if much 
could be accomplished in its present interpretation, 
viz., a cursory observation of licensed minors on the 
street by the truant officers. The officer might 
only happen to meet one occasionally. 

If it is the initiative to compel the truant officers 
to distinctly and unmistakably care for and keep 
tabs on licensed minors, then it would add such 
separate duties to those which they now legiti- 
mately do that the efficiency with which their pres- 
ent work is performed would be’ materially im- 
paired. There are many contributing causes, with 
those specified, which compel the truant officers to 
put in all of their time doing their duty as outlined 
in their rules and regulations. 

It is not generally known how various and 
numerous are the incidental obligations connected 
with their work, unless one would specially investi- 
gate. Then it would become apparent why some 
of the manifold reasons recorded below are offered 
to show how the proposed new work would inter- 
fere with that which is now being done. Some of 
them are as follows:— 

Both parents working during the day means an 
evening visit from the officer. 

A widow working during the day means an even- 
ing visit from the officer. 

A widewer working during the day and the 
housekeeper unable to manage the children means 
an evening visit from the truant officer. 

A mother sometimes cannot manage children, 
shields and makes excuses for them, which neces- 
sitates an evening visit to see the father. 

A mother is sometimes defiant about sending 
children to school, which means an evening visit ta 
see the father. 

Children are sometimes kept at home without 
the father’s knowledge, which means an evening 
visit to see him. 

There are also parents and guardians who are 
away working or peddling all the week, and do not 
get home until Saturday night. This means a Sun- 
day visit. 

These visits will take up on an average three 
nights a week, and often are the means of keeping 
many children and parents out of court. 

Very often teachers have warrants for boys who 
run away from home, etc., and the officers have to 
spend a number of evenings trying to get them. 


In a number of cases officers are compelled to go 
very early in the morning to boys’ homes, to serve 
warrants on them before they are out of bed. Sat- 
urdays in many cases are used up in court, and in 
visits to see the father at his place of business. 
From 9 a. m. until 4 p. m., the school day is often 
used up in visiting the grammar and primary 
schools in the respective districts, collecting cards, 
and reporting to teachers on cards furnished the 
day before. As officers try to finish up all cards of 
each day the most of them are investigated after 4 
p- m., and some of them before 9 a. m. the next 
day. The officers go to the homes of little stub- 
bern children who will not goto school in the 
morning or afternoon and take them to school. 
Complaints in court use up half a day in getting 
a warrant, a half day in trying the case, and if the 
child is committed, another half day. The cases 
which are continued, which happens occasionally, 
means another half day with each continuance. In 
some courts the methods vary, but the time is used 
up, however. Officers must report to the court on 
all children placed om probation, on the days ap- 
pointed. In the meantime, while the officers are in 
court, or on other business, cards are coming from 
the teachers, which the officer must investigate, 
and report back promptly, or the masters and 
teachers will complain of poor service. In cases of 


destitution, where food, clothes, shoes, and medical — 


attendance are needed, the truant officer is fre- 
quently called upon to assist, which he does 
through the overseers of the poor, aid societies, and 
charitable people. Shoes and clothing have to be 
provided at times for children to get them back into 
school. All children of school age found on the 
streets during school hours are questioned by the 
officer. 

During vacation time the truant officers are at 
the cal! of the chief truant officer. They have ap- 
peal cases to attend to in the superior court, to re- 
port to court on probation cases, to furnish in- 
formation to probation officers to be used in court, 
and are often called to care for neglected children 
cases, etc. They cannot take an extended trip any- 
where during vacation without permission from the 
school board, and the chief truant officer, and may 
not at any time engage in any other business. 

The truant officer helps to maintain good attend- 
ance, and to further other habits of punctuality on 
the part of the pupils, that cannot be overestimated. 
In many respects he is valuable as an agent be- 
tween the home and the teacher. The salvation of 
many delinquent boys and girls, shielded by indul- 
gent mothers from paternal chastisement and ad- 
monition, is brought about by the faithful evening 
work ot the truant officer, who is at all times the 
arbiter of peace between the different parties. 

If storekeepers and railroad news dealers employ 
boys to dejiiver papers, and sell papers on the cars, 
solely, and the boys use those badges obtained for 
the above specific purposes to sell papers on the 
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streets, then it is within the province of others to 
find out how those badges are secured, as it is a 
violation of a city ordinance, and if the badge has 
been improperly obtained the privileges enjoved 
should be withdrawn. Newsdealers give boys 
badges to sell papers in the streets, but it is not 
known how the former get them. The truant offi- 
cers at present report any cases of boys who do not 
live up to their licenses, when they find them out, 
to the teacher and principal. It is not within their 
power to do any more. 

In my opinion there should be no divergence 
from the present line of work, for if the officer has 
any spare time the master can use it in many little 
ways that will be of great benefit to his immediate 
district. The board should try to fortify the truant 
officers in their present labors, and allow the 
licensed minors to be cared for through other 
channels. It can and should be done. If the school 
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board does not do that then the excellent day and 
evening service must suffer, and the change will be 
detrimental, as the time used to approach parents 
in the evening whowork during the day will be 
needed for another purpose. 

The question seems to resolve itself into three 
issues: First, shall the school board lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the present condition under which the 
truant officers work, by adding the oversight of 
licensed minors? Or 

Secondly, shall the school board appoint one or 
twc more truant officers for this special work, in 
order that it may be done right, and do the good 
expected of it? Or 

Thirdly, shall the school board insist upon the 
police officer taking hold and doing what many be- 
lieve tc be part of his work, viz.: the oversight of 
licensed minors? 


THE BOY AND THE SALOON-KEEPER. 


They sat, one at either end of the judge’s table, 
the boy and the saloon-keeper. 

It was in the juvenile court room of Judge Willis 
Brown cf Salt Lake City. 

The boy. a ward of the court, having been before 
the judge for theft, and attempting by a better life 
to redeem his mistakes and “keep out of Ogden,” 
where is located the state industrial school. 

But the boy was too weak, and after many 
failures he was found one Sunday afternoon by the 
judge in jail, having been arrested in an intoxicated 
condition, and with stolen property on his person. 

And so they sat there; the boy, the man, and the 
judge. 

“Honest, judge, I didn’t know what I was doing, 
I was so drunk,” pleaded the boy. 

“But, Frank, this is not the first time you have 
thrown me down, and I guess you will have to take 
your papers and goto Ogden,” said the judge. 
“It’s a square deal, isn’t it, Frank ?” 

“Yes, it's square all right, and I’ll go,” replied 
the boy. 

“And so you permitted this boy to enter your 
saloon and you yourself sold him and his older 
companion liquor,” said Judge Brown, turning to 
the saloon-keeper. 

“T don’t know, perhaps I did and perhaps I 
didn’t,” replied the saloon-keeper. — 

“But you have been identified by three different 
parties, and so well did they apart from each other 
give your description that the officer had no trouble 
in locating you or recognizing you as the man they 
described. This boy is only sixteen years old, he 
is a delinquent, a ward of this court; he must now 
go to Ogden, there to remain until he is twenty-one 
unless released therefrom by the board of trustees 
of the industrial school. You, sir, have contributed 
to his delinquency, and I will give vou thirty days 
in the county jail,” said the judge. 

“T will appeal this case,” said the saloon-keeper. 


“Yes, I suppose you will, but you know you are 
guilty, and knowing this you wish to use every 
effort to escape punishment. Were there a ques- 
tion of your innocence I would not sentence you. 
If I should fine you $5 would you pay it?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then, as I said, you wish only to escape punish- 
ment, and therefore are less a man than this boy, 
who because of his faults is willing on his honor to 
take his own commitment papers, purchase his rail- 
road ticket, and take the train for the state indus- 
trial school, there to give himself up and to remain 
for a period of five years.” 

“But I do not want the disgrace of going to 
jail.” replied the saloon-keeper. 

“Neither does the boy want the disgrace of going 
to the state industrial school,” replied the judge. 

Judge Brown then looked the saloon-keeper 
square in the face and said, “I have sentenced the 
boy to Ogden for five years, you co jail for thirty 
days, I give to the boy his own commitment papers 
and trust him to take them alone to his place of 
detention, I now give you your own commitment 
paper authorizing the sheriff to keep you in jail for 
thirty days. The jail is situated about a mile from 
here. Be as honorable as the boy, take vour medi- 
cine, and go alone and give yourself up. Will you 
do this?” 

There was a moment’s battle in the breast of the 
man, then rising to the honor of boyhood he re- 
turned the look given him by Judge Brown, and 
said, “I will.” 

So boy and man walked out of the court room 
together, the one on his journey to a distant city, 
there to be held for punishment and help, the other 
on his way to a distant building, there to be like- 
wise punished and we can say helped. 

When asked what were the main purposes of the 
juvenile court Judge Brown said, “Digging for 
good.” 
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FLEXIBLE CLASS MANAGEMENT. 


BY A BALTIMORE TEACHER. 

Realizing that the best plans supervisor and 
teacher can make will not, without the pupil’s co- 
operation, bear fruit, we have addressed our in- 
struction to securing a sense of individual respon- 
sibility in the pupil. How we are seeking to bring 
this about, with many incidental advantages, which 
either compose or cluster about it, can best be illus- 
trated by the description of a lesson or two in 
progress. 

Suppose algebraic multiplication is being pre- 
sented. Some understand the first explanation; 
they are allowed to withdraw and work independ- 
ently upon the lesson, thus developing self-reliance 
and saving time. Then the explanation is repeated, 
or new light thrown upon the subject for the re- 
maining pupils. Unembarrassed by their b.ighter 
fellows, and seeing that you are anxious to help 
them out, they reveal their exact difficulty. A few 
laggards may need another repetition. Presently 
all are at work, and very contentedly too, for a 
sense of “this work is all mine,” has, all unseen, 
entered each child. The basis of divisions has been 
the child’s point of need; largely self-determined. 
The relative size and component elements of these 
groups is diversified with each day’s work. The 
last pupils, thrown upon their own resources, 2c- 
complish less work, but it is correct and under- 
stood, so they are on as good a footing as their fel- 
lows for the next step. Indeed, all unsolicited, they 
frequent!y complcte at home the maximum require- 
ment, bringing it in with much elation. Those who 
started first generally finish and still have time at 
their disposal. The uses they make of it will be 
outlined, after a few remarks upon the oral recita- 
tion have been made. 

Here those who show thorough preparation by 
bright eyes and prompt response are allowed to 


‘drop out of the lesson. Past reputation may d.ter- 


mine the individual. A nod may excuse him, or at 
other times he may be allowed to judge his own 
proficiency. Every teacher who has compassed sea 
and land to obtain sufficient interesting material to 
hold every wandering eye, and then had the dis- 
couraging sense at the recitatién’s close that the in- 
cidental has made the main impression on the slow 
child, will welcome this scheme. For now she can 
put the very pupils to whom these items of interest 
are mainly due in a position to obtain them by re- 
search. Then, brought into closer contact with 
those who need her most, she can employ the hour 
largely in the emphasis and development of essen- 
tials, thus again taking steps in having the class 
preserve even 1anks. Moreover, the mental activi- 
ties of the slow pupil can be stimulated by more 
frequent questions, for you never know what a dis- 
proportionate number of answers are made by the 
bright pupils until you keep them out of a recita- 
tion. It may be that the former can be induced to 
formulate questions which will enable you to dis- 
sipate some of his difficulties. 

Several uses may be made of time gained from 
class work by pupils. It may furnish opportunity 
to even up a subject in which they are not profi- 


cient. Wccasionally a child may show that he is 


Qaining, so that we allow him to work ahead and 
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obtain extra promotion. Much time for study in 
school may thus be obtained, or all work up some 
favorite task. Constructive work is much sought, 
as are some forms of reading. I once read of a 
school where such time was spent in producing 
and printing a class periodical. 

The teacher who objects that the supervision of 
extra tasks mutiplies her cares is right, at first. 
But, remember that as she allows these pupils to 
judge what they had best do next, the senses of 
need, desire, and responsibility begin to develop. 
They are kept, by their own volition, employed, 
and what so prevents disorder as occupation? 
Then, the teacher’s first gain is in order, but ere 
long, a second, of wide and sure progress, will fol- 
low. As far as judging what to do next is con- 
cerned, it is not always the child’s undisputed pre- 
rogative. Sometimes it is the téacher’s duty to 
show him that he has erred. Life is a_ series of 
judgments, and I believe a little drill in the school- 
rooms helps the formation of judgment as much as 
any study for which is claimed that value. 

ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.— VIII.) 

BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
THU ETHICAL VALUE OF THE STATE. 


Definition: ‘A community of persons in certain 
limits of territory, under a permanent organiza- 
tion, which aims to establish justice by self-imposed 
law,’—the effect of the very morality and genius 
of man’s political aspiration. 

The genesis of the state: The patriarchal family ; 
the house gens or clan; the tribe; the state. Study 
of the rude stone tool, then the polished stone tool, 
then the bronze, and then the iron tool epochs. 
The rise cf religions out of man’s reverence for a 
chief; witness the tumuli in different parts of the 
world. These religions as primal causes of the rise 
of states; note also the effects of militarism; wor- 
ship and _ self-protection. Certain errors to be 
noted. 

The state always a necessity; its life depending 
upon an equilibrium between two internal oppos- 
ing forces. 

The decline of democracies; special types of an- 
archists. The educator’s responsibility. 

The rise of democracies. The noble work of our 
unpaid servants. The improvement of our paid 
service. The legitimacy of office seeking and the 
dignity of professional politics. The study of pub- 
lic questions. Public office as a public trust. The 
nature of patrictism,—illustrations. The lesson of 
Socrates’ refusal to escape from the death penalty 
which had been prescribed by Athens. 

Conclusion :— 

And thus, whether we consider the state from 
the viewpoint of its definition, its origin, and his- 
tory, its primacy and necessity, or its favorable and 
unfavorable features and tendencies, we see vast 
and far reaching fields of human phenomena, which 
any system of education cannot ignore and long 
survive. If this nation of ours is to continue, if the 
majestic enterprises prospering now on _ our 
American soil are to live, if the high ideals of our 
fathers are to flower and bear fruit that shall not 
perish from the earth, the public school must in its 
course of study, in its method and spirit of instruc- 
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tion, teach a generous adoration for the state and 


instruct the young in these primary principles upon 
which it is based. 
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USE OF PICTURES IN TEACHING. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 


There is a maxim in German educational litera- 
ture which reads: “Das Bild spricht beredter als 


die beste Schilderung die wir hoeren oder lesen,”’ 


which translated means: “The picture speaks more 
eloquently than any description which we may hear 
or read’; and this maxim is the basis of much of 
the best instruction in the elementary schools of 
Germany. 

Comenius was the first great educator to recog- 
nize the educational value of pictures, and his 
Orbis Pictus was the first effort to introduce pic- 


tures into school books. It had an extraordinary 


success, and has served as the model of the in- 
numerable illustrated books which have invaded 
our schools curing the past two and a half cen- 
turies. 

Sut illustrated books lose much of their value 
because so little use is made of the picture in the 
work of school instruction. Teachers assume that 
the pictures are placed in the books for the edifica- 
tion of the children, and doubtless. much real and 
profound pleasure is derived from incidental and 
accidental perceptions of illustrated school books. 
More formal use, however, might be made of pic- 
tures for purposes of instruction in history, geog- 
raphy, and literature. 

I recall with great pleasure a picture lesson that 
I once saw in an elementary school in Paris. It 
was based upon a study of photographs of the 
Madonna, and was a study of the individual figure 
—the Virgin without the Child. Photographic re- 
productions from four paintings had been given the 
children for study ; and as an aid in preparation for 
the class recitation, the teacher had written a few 
well-directed questions on the blackboard. The 
four pictures which formed the basis of this lesson 
were Fra Bartolommeo’s Madonna enthroned with 
the saints, the panel picture of the Madonna by 
Van Eyck, Angelico da Fiesole’s “Coronation of 
the Virgin.” and Murillo’s “Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” There had been no book work on these 
masterpieces of sacred art,—simply a study of small 
photographic reproductions. But the lesson de- 
veloped in an orderly manner; and the fine senti- 
ment which pervaded the answers of the children 
indicated how keenly they had caught the beauty 
and religious fervor of the artists. 

Training children to read good pictures, particu- 


larly reproductions of great artistic conceptions, 
‘should be a feature of the art education of every 


ask the children to find out all they can from the 
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child. Such study not only familiarizes the child 
with the masterpieces in pictorial art, but trains as 
well the critical faculty, which gives ability to 
recognize faults in art productions as readily as 
errors in speech, The need of the American 
school is not more works of art for purposes of 
study, but more study of the works of art already 
at our command, and less time to the study of 
books about works of art. 

Geography and history may both be well taught 
by means of pictures; and most of our text-books 
on these subjects are excellently illustrated. But 
the pictures should be studied no less than the 
text. In fact, the picture should often be preferred 
to the text. Plan and method are essential in such 
picture work. Sometimes it may be sufficient to 


picture. If it is of a landscape, to ascertain what 
the picture tells concerning the structure of the 
country, the climate, the plant and animal life, the 
people, etc. 

A second plan might be that of the French 
teacher noted above—the preparation of a few 
searching questions by the teacher and the use of 
the same by the children in their study for the class 
recitation. 

A third method might employ topics, and the 
children asked to write what the picture tells them 
concerning each topic. 

A fourth plan might permit the children to pre- 
pare a list of questions on the picture. Children 
should be trained to study pictures no less than 
printed books; and the picture, as pointed out in 
the German maxim already quoted, often gives the 


child more lasting and vital information than the 
book. 
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WHAT IS ARITHMETIC? 
BY MARY WILGUS, XENIA, OHIO. 


Progress toward mastery of a situation or a sub- 
ject lies in the discovery of its inner simplicity, and 
in making the outer and apparently complex re- 
solve itself and absorb into the true inner simple. 
The understanding of arithmetic on the part of the 
student can be measured by the degree in which its 
relations classify themselves for him into fewer and 
fewer groups. 

Too many believe that addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are one thing, fractions 
another, percentage still another, and interest with 
its variaticns still another ; when in reality they are 
identically the same. 

When reduced to its beautiful crystalline sim- 
plicity, arithmetic is just two things: combination— 
in the broad algebraic sense, that includes both ad- 
dition and subtraction—of like units, and reduction 
of quantity from expression in terms of one unit to 
terms of another unit. 

Reduction and combination,—these two things 
constitute the science of arithmetic; and arithmetic 
when viewed in its elemental simplicity loses all its 
bugiear qualities, and becomes beautiful and easy. 
It should be beautiful and easy for all. For those 
who do not rear mental barriers to clear seeing, but 
look simply and naturally straight inward where 
truth abides, it will be beautiful and easy. 
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SHE LEARNED HOW TO Do IT. 


She is the daughter of a grammar school princi- 
pal in Colorado Springs. Her first day in school 
she whispered and was kept after school. The 
same on the second day. The third the same. 
The fourth day she came home on time. No 
after school that day. She was beaming with 
delight. 

“Oh, mamma, I’ve learned how to do it. All 
I have to do is to whisper when teacher’s back is 
turned.” 


GROUND-PINES. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


At this dreary season anything is grateful that 
suggests the summer. We turn from the white 
fields of snow, and from the frozen river, to the 
forests of evergreens, and to the humbler plants 
that preserve the vernal hues. 

There are more of these than are at first sup- 
posed. One notes the innumerable mosses on 
rocks and trees; the lichens, with only less vivid 
colors ; the laurel, the rhododendron, and the pretty 
ground-pines, or club-mosses. 

Most interesting are these last, and with a very 
ancient history. When life was young, in geologic 
times, they fiourished with the mammoth and the 
plerortactyle. At that time many species, as evi- 
denced by fossils, grew, together with the scouring- 
reeds or horse-tails of those days, to enormous 
size. Lhey helped to form the vast deposits of the 
coal wiich we once enjoyed. 

With us to-day the ground-pines are insigni- 
ficant plants,—of trailing habit, and closely allied 
to ferns. The common name is suggested by the 
close resemblance to certain species of pines. 
They scem like pines in miniature. We find them 
mainly in moist localities, and of five or six dis- 
tinct specics. ‘The differences are founded main'y 
on the character of the foliage and the position of 
the fruit. In some this is terminal, in others axil- 
lary. Our identical species are found all over the 
world, though often with others that we do not 
have. 

Lycopodium Selago is found only on high 
mountain tops, like the summits of Washington, 
Lafayette, or Katahdin. On the other hand, Lyco- 
podium inundatum is confined to sandy bogs near 
the coast. It is common in southern New Eng- 
land. The name “creeping-jenny” is applied in 
Rhode Island to Lycopodium complanatum L., 
while the club-moss par excellence is Lycopodium 
clavatum. The dust-like spores of this genus, pro- 
duced by the plants in vast abundance, are very in- 
flammable. This powder was hence used in old 
davs to produce artificial lightning on the stage. 
It burns with a sudden flash. Nowadays, e'ec- 
tricitv takes its place, and the powder is mainly em- 
ployed by apothecaries as a:harmless medium to 
prevent adhesion of pills and tablets when packed. 
It ts golden yellow, and of a soapy feel. 

Every one is familiar with the use of the plants 


for decorations. For such purposes they are un- 


surpassed. 
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ROMAN CLUBS AS A HELP IN BIGH SCHOOL 
WORK. 


BY JOSEPHINE F. HALL. 


To arouse enthusiasm and put life into classical 
subjects is the excuse for stirring up the club spirit 
among pupils of high school age. [ have made use 
of this device for some years, and have always been 
pleased with the results. 

The winter months of the sophomore year are 
the best for this work. Maps and views of Rome 
are all the working materials that are needed. A 
small membership fee to be devoted to stereopticon 
slides, stereoscopes, pictures, or some other public 
use gives a generous motive. 

Cordiality among the members and generous 
participation in the club work must be insisted 
upon at the beginning as essentials of successful 
club life. The club should be regularly organized 
with officers and encouraged to conduct its own 
business as far as possible. Of course a strong 
guiding hand is needed behind the scenes to plan 
the work and make suggestions. The following is 
a typical program :— 

(1) A short business meeting to discuss club 
pins, picnic plans, or some other matter of vital 
interest to the members. 

(2) The regularly planned work of the day, when 
members present and discuss such topics as the 
Coliseum, the hills of Rome, the early and later 
uses of the Roman Forum, pictures illustrating the 
subjects of the day, buildings of the Forum in the 
time of Caesar and Cicero, location of the homes 
of noted Romans (Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, and 
Ovid), Roman Baths, Domus and Insulae, Campus 
Martius, the Tiber, and Roman games and amuse- 
ments. 

Added zest and variety may be secured by an 
oceasional stereopticon lecture, a Roman costume 
party, or a talk on Roman life by some friend who 
will give his time and knowledge. It adds interest 
and a feeling of importance if programs for this 
part of the work can be tvpe-written by members 
of the business course of the school. 

(3) i consider it very important for the unity and 
esprit de corps of the club to have a social half 
hour at the close of each meeting for home-made 
candies, talking, singing, and playing. Members 
volunteer to furnish papers or candy for the fol- 
lowing meeting. I have never known anyone to 
shirk this part. , 

A meeting of this sort will last about an hour 
and a half, and the next occasion will be looked 
forward to with interest. 

Out of classes of from fifteen to thirty pupils my 
clubs have had a membership of from ten to 
twenty. They have met at the school or at the 
homes of the pupils. One need not have been in 
Rome before undertaking this work. It is very 
he!pful as preparation for visiting Reme, and pupils 
and teacher work together happily and success- 
fully. 

B. R. G., New York: Permit me to express my 
appreciation of the weekly visits of vour Journal. 
It has ever been a most welcome visitor, and my 
best wishes are for the continuance of its success it 
the future. 
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EGGS AND CHICKENS. 
_ BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 
1. THE NEST. 


The mother hen that “steals her nest” is only 
carrying out the instinct of the wild jungle fowl, 
which laid her eggs in some secluded part~of the 
jungle that was afterwards her own exclusive 
property. So we will humor our hens by giving 
them nests in quiet, somewhat darkened corners, 
but where they can easily be seen and kept clean. 
We make them of sweet, fine hay, not too deep, for 
fear that the eggs may lie on top of one another, 
and just wide anough for the hen to cover them 
well with her feathers. Then, since a hen will 
sometimes try to rob another of her nest, we must 
place it so that the hen can leave it on two sides, 
else in jumping off she may break some of the 
eggs. When the clutch of a dozen eggs or more is 
laid, then the hen becomes broody, and for twenty 
or twenty-one days she covers the eggs with her 
bedy and feathers, scarcely leaving them, if in cold 
weather, for the necessary food and exercise. But 
let us examine one of these pure white or rich 
brown eggs. 

2. THE EGG. 


Two eggs, indeed, will be better than one, and 
we will have one fresh and raw, the other hard- 
boiled. Opening the cooked egg first, we find that 
the shell, though hard, is brittle, and looks as if it 


Fig. I. 

Fig. 1. Diagrammatic section of a new-laid hen’s erg. 
bl, germ spect: y, yolk: w, white; ch, cord of denser al- 
bumen: m, shcll membrane; a, air space between the two 
layers of the shell membrane; s, shell. (Modified from 
figure in Cypher’s “Incubation.”’) 


were porous, as it really is, though we cannot see 
the pores because of their very small size. The ap- 
parent pores are impressions left by the villi or pro- 
jections of the membrane that secretes the shell. 
Lining the shell is the thin but very tough shell 
membrane, which is really double. At the large 
end of the shell the two layers of membrane sepa- 
rate, one clinging to the shell. the other coating the 
white of the egg as a thin film, while between the 
two is the air space that is so important to the 
chick. Inside the membrane is the albumen or 
white of the egg, and in the centre of all is the 
yolk, really held in place by two spiral cords of 
denser albumen, seen in the raw egg, which pass 
from the sides of the yolk to the ends of the egg, 
and by which the yolk is balanced in the white. 
Now if we break open the raw egg, we shall find 
the part for which all the rest exists. On the 
upper side of the egg, just over the centre of the 
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yolk, is the tiny germ-spot, a whitish disk not more 
than one-eighth of an inch in diameter at first. 
This is the part which beconies the future chick, 
and whichever side of the egg is uppermost, this 
spot is aways on top, kept there by the two cords 
that balance the yolk. 

3. INCUBATION. 

In a well-made nest the eggs lie as nearly as 
possible with their small ends toward the centre, 
and it is found that they hatch better in this posi- 
tion. Eggs of average size with a good shell free 
from ridges are chosen for hatching, and are 


Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. Hen’s egg, showing the line chipped by the 
chick before it bursts the shell. (Wright’s “Book of - 
Poultry.”) 


handled carefully in order not to jar or crack them. 
Tkey must not be chilled below 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and ought not -to be more than two. 
weeks old when set. If not set when freshly laid, 
they need to be turned once in three days. In 
states where tobacco is raised a bunch of tobacco 
stems may be put in the nest to keep off lice. 
When a hen settles herself upon the nest she 
raises her wings enough to cover the eggs with a 
wall of feathers. It is a beautiful, elastic wall, how- 
ever, moving a little with every breath the mother 
hen draws, and allowing not only a gentle circula- 
tion of air over the eggs, but also the escape of the 
carbonic acid gas formed during the growth of the 
chick, as in all life processes, and passing out 
through the pores of the shell. At this time a n<t- 
work of arteries just below the surface on the under 
side of the hen’s body is so greatly developed that 
an enormous supply of blood is sent to the spot, 
quickly raising the temperature of the eggs to 192 
degrees, which is near that of fowls’ blood. When 
the eggs at the centre of the nest grow too hot, the 
hen rolls them so that the outer ones are placed at 
the centre. She does this by hooking her neck and 
beak over them. It is very interesting to notice 
the ditierent behavior of the hen, whether she is 
brooding her eggs in hot or cold weather. Jn hot 
weather she will raise her wings and open out her 
feathers every few minutes, then she will stand up 
for amoment or two at a time, and if that is not 
enough she will go off the nest and perhaps re- 
main away several hours in succession. In cold 
weather she manages to roll the eggs without lift- 
ing her body from the nest, which she never leaves 
except for food and drink, and in very cold 
weather she will sit on the eggs for three days en- 
tirely without food. As an egg is more than 
seventy per cent. water, which would dry away too 
fast at the high temperature to which it is raised, 
evaporation is partially checked by a secretion 
from the hen’s body or her feathers which partly 
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glazes over the shell. But in the later days of in- 
cubation, when the water- needs to be dried up 
rapidly in order to afford room for the chick to 
grow, the lime has been nearly all dissolved out of 
the shell, and used as bone material, so that water 
freely passes through it. 

By the tenth day one can easily tell which eggs 
are fertile, for while an unfertile egg will be as clear 
as if it were fresh, and an addled egg will have a 
uniformly cloudy appearance, if the germ is living, 
the larger part of the egg will look evenly dark- 
colored and under a strong light will be tinged with 
red. The growth of the germ has gone on at the 
expense of the white, which is the chief food supply 
for the chick in the egg. Not until the last day be- 
fore hatching is very much of the volk absorbed. 
Then it begins to be drawn into the body of the 
bird, and furnishes it with the most nutritious food 
possibie for the first hours of its life outside the 
shell. By the nineteenth day the chick’s beak 
pricks the air space at the large end of the egg, 
and from that time on a tapping sound is heard as 
the little creature uses its lungs. Now, once in 
every few minutes the chick gives a smart tap on 
the sheil with the horny, sharp-pointed scale on its 
beak—the egeg-tooth. After these blows have 
cracked the shell a little hole is seen on the upper 
side about one-third of the way from the large end, 
which is uppermost. Cracks radiate irregularly 
from this hole, and as the shell is lifted everv few 
seconds by the blows of the chick, the cracks in- 
crease in number and spread further out on the 
shell. After the split has extended halfway round 
or even more, the tough lining membrane may 
still keep the shell from breaking. An incubator 
chick that was watched by the writer seemed to be 
pushing with main strength, and the whole shell 
was shaken by his efforts before the membrane 
would give way. As it began to tear, first the bill, 
then a foot protruded. At last with a mighty 
struggle he freed his head and wings from the 
larye end of the shell, but his body and legs we.e 
still canght in the small end, and only after many 
plunges cid he succeed in freeing them, often 
stopping to take breath and dropping his head on 
one side as if exhausted. With his little wet body 
clothed only with unopened pin-feathers he re- 
minded one of a puppy just from its bath. In the 
hot air of the incubator, however, or better stil’, 
under the wings of the mother hen and cuddled 
close up to her for warmth, his body quickly dri:s, 
the sheaths of the feathers burst, and the li't’e 
fluffv, downy chick is at last complete. 


4 THE CHICK. 


A chicken needs clean, dry quarters even more 
than the hen, and it must have room for exercise, 
too. Ifthe hen and the nest are kept clean and free 
from lice, the chick will not have them. 

For a day or two after hatching the volk fur- 
nishes all the food the little bird needs. Then 
ground grain in milk or stale bread softened in 
milk is fed, gradually chanezed to cracked corn as 
the staple food, with which the chick must have 
some green food. and meat scraps or bone ash to 
supply him with mineral matter. His food must be 
so placed that he cannot walk over it and soil it, 
and his drinking dish needs to be cleaned every 
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time it is refilled. Another thing that must not be 
forgotten is some coarse sand or grit, which a 
chicken needs as soon as it begins to eat grain. 


5. POULTRY INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The use of incubators and the crection of cold 
storage houses have caused the poultry industry 
in this country to increase to almost fabulous pro- 
pertions. The total number of chickens raised, as 
given by the census of 1900, was about 233,600,000, 
or 3.1 chickens to every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

3esides eggs for table use, immense quantities 
are consumed in various industries, as by calico 
print works, dye manufacturers, and photog- 
raphers. Small eggs, cracked eggs, or dirty ones 
are never put in storage, but canned and frozen, 
and then sold to large bakeries at lower prices. 
Tainted eggs are used in making shoe blacking, in 
dressing leather for gloves, and bookbinding, and 
in making a disinfectant, and their shells are used 
for fertilizers. There are also “desiccated” eggs. 
from which most or all of either yolk or white has 
been evaporated away. These eggs are used 


chiefly by bakers, and by camping parties and ex- 
plorers. 


PROFESSIONAL ESTIMATE. 


[This teacher’s estimate of each student in ‘the normal 
school is kept of every student at New Paltz, N. Y.] 
EDUCATION; SCHOLARSHIP; MENTAL TRAITS. 
Has attended schools as follows:— 
Opportunities for culture and travel: — 
Use of English: Vocabulary grammar 
nunciation articulation 
4. Scholarship: Exact, broad, thorough, good, fair, 
limited, superficial, ordinary, weak fond of 
study; standing in class work particular in- 
terests marked weaknesses———. 
5. Mentality: Keen, bright, capable, good, mediocre, 


pro- 


poor Range of ideas: Broad, ordinary, 
limited, narrow————comprehension atten- 
tion ————observation memory imag- 


ination judgment 


power of application 
ability to think Reaction time: 


Slow, medium quick; has gumption. 
PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

1. Attitude towards children: Understands and likes 
children, shows sympathy with them, quick to see 
their needs, knows how to direct their energies, 
liked by them impatient with children, un- 
sympathetic, not liked, antagonizes. 

2 Menayieneas of the schoolroom: Careless, neglectful, 
intelligent about ventilation and other hygienic 
conditions; keeps room tidy and attractive; re- 
sourceful as to equipment and adornment of the 
room; has taste in adornment; teacher’s work 
on blackboard neat and orderly. 

3. Special accomplishments: Sketches readily, good 
penman. 

4. Professional spirits; Has high ideals, feels responsi- 
bility of position, is a growing teacher, open to 
conviction, profits by criticism, self-critical, 
readily takes and carries out suggestions, extra 
work assumed willingly, loyal to authority, will- 
ing to co-operate, punctual at engagements and 
appointments, interested in professional litera- 
ture, likely to be active in teachers’ associations 
little sense of responsibility, narrow, re- 
sents criticism, sulky when criticised, attitude 
towards teaching perfunctory, unambitious, 
shirks, does as little as possible. 
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5. Power in teaching: Grasp of methods: Intelligent, 

partial, weak. Grasps and applies principles 
Lessons planned: Thoroughly, conscien- 
tiously, superficially, carelessly, at hapehazard, 
with little system, without point. Presentation: 
Original, clear, direct, logical, forceful, vigor- 
ous, comprehensive, definite, interesting, ani- 
mated, enthusiastic, moves on steadily and 
straightforward; lifeless, lacks enthusiasm, hesi- 
tating Manner: Earnest, dignified, cour- 
teous, quiet, noisy, fussy, talkative, lazy, indif- 
ferent, timid, weak, acts bored . Knowledge 
of subject matter: Adequate, accurate, meagre, 
inaccurate. Uses English grammatically and 
with precision, requires the same of pupils——— 
secures best efforts of pupils, stimulates thought 
and wisely directs it, arouses and sustains inter- 
est looks after individuals, holds pupils 
closely to matter in hand, develops power of con- 
centration, evokes co-operation, economizes time, 
quick to meet difficulties experienced by pupils, 
ready in emergencies, shows discrimination, aims 
to keep all busy at all times, ingenious, re- 
sourceful in securing apparatus and other illus- 
trative material, and skilful in handling the 
same. Logical and ready in questioning, apt 
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and ready in illustration, thorough and sys- 
tematic in review and drill, pupils impartially 
tested, lessons assigned with judgment and with 
necessary explanations Results: Fair, 
good, excellent, remarkably successful; poor, 
weak, accomplishes little or nothing. 

6. Power in government: A———organizer, a———ad- 
ministrator. Ability in emergencies———goy- 
erns with ease, wins respect, natural in manner, 
tactful, even, just, firm, consistent, severe, polite 
to pupils, particular as to postures, manners, 
tones of voice; knows when a room is in good 
order, prompt and wise in making decisions; 
seems indifferent as to order of pupils, weak, 
vacillating, embarrassed, liked by pupils, not 
liked or respected, avoids fretting, fault-finding, 
scolding, nagging; not sarcastic. 

7. Best adapted to———grades of work: Teaches par- 
ticularly well in————grade; specially strong in 
these subjects ‘weak in 

8. Previous experience in teaching:— 

9. Has taught in this school as follows: Grade———; 
subject: ; No. of weeks————-;_ stand- 
ing 

10. Remarks:— 


MEMORIZING. 


LIFE A SHEET OF PAPER WHITE. 


BY JAMES-RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Life is a sheet of paper white, 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two and then comes night. 

“Lo, time and space enough,” we cry, 

“To write an epic!” So we try 

Our nibs upon the edge—and die. 

Muse not which way the pen to hold; 

Luck hates the slow and loves the bold; 

Soon comes the darkness and the cold. 

Greatly begin! Though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime, 

Net failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


LET IT PASS! 


Be not swift to take offence, 
Tet it pass! 
Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood net darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long, 
Rather sing this cheery song: 
Let it pass! 
* 


If for good you’ve taken ill, 
Let it pass! 
Oh, be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight, 
Let us not resent but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart, 
Let it pass! 
Lay these homely words to heart, 
Let it pass! 
Follow not the common throng, 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song: 
Let it pass, let it pass! 
—Author unknown. 


What dco we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the state? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gaimless clutch for gain, 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 

The common burden and the public trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 

We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 
—Edwin Markham, 


“TO KNOW ALL IS TO FORGIVE ALL.” 
BY NIXON WATERMAN. 


If I knew you, and vou knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see. 

And with an inner sight divine, 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If. I knew you and you knew me. 


—o— 


“The massive gates of circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming smallest chance 
Oft gives our life its after tinge.” 


I’ve seed my share in the run of things, 
I’ve hoofed it a many and many a miled, 
But I’ve never seed nothing that could or can 
Jest git all the good from the heart of a man 
Like the hands of a little child. 


—John Hay. 
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DISCIPLINE.—(IV.) 
SUCCESS IN DISCIPLINE. 


The one element in relationship that signifies 
success in discipline is the allowing of no condition 
that gives a child, or a class, to think for a moment 
that it has been victorious. Discipline is both real 
and ideal when the teacher is the one that keeps 
things a-going, when she is leading, guiding, and 
directing affairs. The children may be doing just 
the thing they desire to do, at just the time they 
would most like to do it, but if the teacher names 
the thing to do, and the time to do it, the discipline 
is perfect. The one condition to be avoided is that 
in which the children make the teacher do or per- 
mit that which they declare that they want to be 
doing. 

It may be that the children may choose what 
they will do, but if they do it when the teacher 
gives them the privilege of choosing what they will 
do, then it is the teacher’s will and not theirs. It is 
the teacher in the leadership, and that is the key- 
note to discipline. A boy wanted to go toa dance. 
He knew his father would not let him go, and he 
was prepared to be ugly, was prepared to say: “Of 
course | cannot. I never can do what the other 
boys de,” or something to that effect. The father 
suspected what was coming, as he had heard a con- 
versation over the telephone. As_ the boy came 


into the room the father said: “I was planning to” 


go to the hotel to meet Dr. and take him 
to call on Professor and then bring him out 
home for the night. Can’t you do ii for me?” 
Without waiting to answer, he rushed to the 
telephone, and calling up his chum said: “I am not 
going, as I must go to Hotel for father and get 
Dr. —-- and take him to call on Professor 


and then bring him out home.” The tone of voice 
was one of exaltation, even though he did not go 
to the dance. 


January ii, 1906 
MR. GEORGE H. CONLEY. 


in the sudden death of Hon. George IH. Conley, 
superintendent of Boston, and member of the 
Massachusetts board of education, the city and 
state lose a man of whom both were justly proud. 
He was scholarly in his tastes, professiona ly in 
earnest, and courageous in the advocacy of his con- 
victions. His promotions were always in the line 
of civil service. He was an efficient grammar 
school principal in Lowell, from which position he 
was promoted to the superintendency of that city, 
and while there was elected supervisor of the Bos- 
ton schools. While in this position he was ap- 
pointed upon the state board of education by Gov- 
ernor William E. Russell, and was afterwards re- 
appointed. A year and a half ago he was elected to 
the superintendency, being at the time the senior 
member of the board of supervisors. While he 
had been a relatively short time in the highest edu- 
cational position in the city he had met the emer- 
gencies that had arisen heroically and wisely, 
though at times taking great personal professional 
risks. He had issued but one report, but that was 
one of the most notable in the history of the city, 
and one of the ablest of the year, among all the 
reports throughout the country. He is genuinely 
mourned by the teachers, the school board, the 
members of the state board, and the profession at 
large. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE. 


The value of a school nurse has been well put by 
Miss Dora Keen of Philadelphia, who says that in 
every school there are some children who are los- 
ing the benefits of school by needlessly prolonged 
absence due to exclusion, or’ because of some 
physical handicap, conditions which are often due 
to the ignorance or inattention of parents. The 
effect of a school nurse’s service is to keep up 
school attendance and to keep children well, by 
seeing that they receive prompt attention to any 
symptom of ill health discovered by the medical in- 
spector. The nurse visits the schools in her dis- 
trict every day to treat the simple cases. She treats 
only children who have no family physician. She 
makes « point of securing home co-operation ard 
the home continuation of the treatment begun at 
school. In many cases she has to go to the homes 
to persuade the parents of the importance of follow- 
ing out the recommendation of the medical in- 
spector, whether it be to call the family physic’an, 
to take the child to a hospital, or to continue the 
simple home treatment as the case may be. Teach- 
ers have not time to do this. Without a nurse to 
foliow up each case and see that it gets under 
treatment, the only effect that exclusion has, in 
cases where the parents are poor or ignorant, is to 
make the children lose their schooling, little atten- 
tion beng paid by the parents to the recommenda- 
tions sent home by the medical inspector. 

The value of employing school nurses is that the 
treatments they give in the schools daily enable the 
physicians to safely leave at school many minor 
cases that yet require attention, instead of making 
children lose their school time, and that the 
teachers can be sure that pupils that are excluded 
by the physicians will be followed up, cured 
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promptly, and miss the least possible time from 
their classes. The children benefit by actual atten- 
tion to their various defects, where before neglect 
of all but grave conditions was a frequent condi- 
tion. The teachers benefit by keeping their chil- 
dren in school and having them well, which means 
relieving the school of half of its problems. The 
physicians have some assurance that the advice 
given in the cases that they patiently examine day 
by day in their school routine is not thrown away. 


RONCOVIERI. 


Alfred Roncovieri succeeds W. H. Langdon as 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco. Mr. 
Langdon becomes district attorney. The mayor 
appoints Mr. Roncovieri, who has been the presi- 
dent of the board of education. To the educational 
world cutside he is an unknown man. He has 
never taught, had no educational experience or in- 
terests until he was appointed on the board of edu- 
cation less than four years ago. From the profes- 
sional point of view, it is not an acceptable appoint- 
ment, but there is another important point of view. 
He has been in close touch with Mr. Langdon, has 
been in full sympathy with him in all of his educa- 
tional activities, and Mr. Langdon’s administration 
has been the best in many years. Graft has been 
virtually eliminated, wholly eliminated as regards 
the appointment of teachers. The stupid 
mechanics in examinations and promotions have 
been largely abolished, and teachers have had a 
freedom to which they were long strangers. In all 
this Mr. Roncovieri has been in full sympathy, and 
it is expected that these virtues will be continued. 
He is in the prime of life, is wide-awake, clear- 
headed, well-poised, and a good speaker. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


Dr. A. J. MeKelway of Charlotte, N. C., says 
that 91 per cent. of the children employed in manu- 
facturing industries in the South are to be found in 
the four cotton-growing, cotton-manufacturing 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama. He says:— 

“It is a rude awakening that has come to our 
people, that the abolition of negro slavery marked 
the beginning of white child slavery; that our pet 
industry (cotton) is an industry distinguished for 
long hours and low wages, and cursed by the em- 
ployment of children on a larger scale and of 
tenderer years than any other industry of the 
world. In this year of the twentieth century there 
are 60,000 children in Southern cotton mills, from 
six to sixteen years old, toiling twelve hours a day 
or twelve hours a night, and reducing the wage 
scale to what is necessary for the support of a child 
instead of what will support a family, or manhood 
wages. And the South is also awakening to the 
fact that its characteristic industry has so in- 
trenched itself behind all the commercial life of the 
South that it is able to control legislation in oppo- 
sition to the popular will, that would express itsg}f 
in the enactment of humane laws and their enforce- 
ment.” 
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BEST TEN BOOKS. 


Miss H. Antoinette Lathrop, primary teacher of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, names these as the ten 
best books for primary pupils :— 

“The Brownie’s Quest,” Clara J. Denton ; ““Chil- 
dren of the Arctic,” Mrs. Josephine Peary; “Little 
Folk of 76,” Maud Humphrey ; “Stories of Mother 
Goose Village,” Bigham; “In Mythland,” vols. I. 
and II., M. Helen Beckwith; “Little Mitchell,” M. 
W. Morley; “The Story of Puff,’ Livingston; 
“Legends of Red Children,” Pratt; “The Magic 


Forest,” Stewart Edward White; “Norse Stories,” 
Mabie. 


RELATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 10 
COLLEGES. 


The charge is frequently made, by all classes of 
people, that the idea of preparing for college 
dominates all grades of the public school. Is it 
true? If so, itis all wrong. At the best, not two in 
100 of the children go to college. Of course, more 
go to college than would go if it was not so desir- 
able in the thought of all the teachers. Even then, 
if the work of the elementary schools is not best 
for those who will never go any further, it is high 
time that it was made so that it will be. 

The work of the elementary school is of no ap- 
preciable special value to those who are going to 
college, certainly the gain does not warrant any 
sacrifice of good things for those who will leave the 
elementary grades. The compulsory law is soon 
sure to keep most children in school through the 


sixth or even the seventh grade, and for these the 
curricula must -be made. 


THE FALLING CLASS. 


It is of the utmost importance that the statesmen 
among educators distinguish sharply between the 
falling and the fallen in society. Little children are 
the greatest fallers we have, but no one ever sug- 
gests putting them on crutches, or strapping them 
up to something while they mark time. We even 
deny them the luxury of a chair to push round. 
We do everything conceivable to tempt them to 
try, and never worry over their falling, since it is by 
falling and falling again that they learn to walk; we 
merely watch to see that they do not lose their 
courage to pick themselves up and try again. 

The song we teach them, practically, is this:— 

“It is nothing against you to fall down flat, 
To lie there, that’s disgrace.” 
Ail this is the mission of the public school toward 
the weak and foolish ones who have not learned to 
walk alone in purpose and morals. 


The next meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction will be held in New Haven, Conn., the 
exact date to be announced soon. Cordial invita- 
tions were received from the governor, the state 
board of education, the board of education of New 
Haven, and the Yale College authorities. 


Oberlin College was the first to graduate a 
woman. Mrs. Zeruiah Porter-Weed of New York 
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graduated,—the one woman and the first,—in 1838, 
but the next year there were six to graduate. 
Oberlin was opened in 1833. 


The Brookline, Mass., Education Society has 
promoted the art adornment of all the schools, has 
led in a movement for a municipal gymnasium, 
and has developed the school garden interests to a 
remarkable degree. 


Superintendent J. Edward Banta of Bingham- 


ton has a more unanimous and enthusiastic support 
from the teachers, the school board, and the public 
than the city has known in many a year. 


The City History Club of New York city is a 
highly useful and delightful organization. . It has 
furnished the schools with a vast number of lan- 
tern slides of historical value and interest. 


The departmental plan is excellent in theory but 
is often dangerous in practice. Fire and water are 
good, but two much of either in the wrong place or 
at the wrong time is disastrous. 


The American schools have helped to provide 
and produce an American character which the 
world outside recognizes, and of which there is 
every reason to be proud. 


Boston has a great lead in elementary manual 
training, doing three times as much as New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, and twice as much as 
Cleveland. 


The world admires a good loser. Teach the 
boys and girls to strive for place and honor in 
school, but above all have them learn to lose grace- 
fully. 


The Arundell Club of Baltimore has had much 
to do with the establishment of medical inspection, 
and is now at work to provide for school nurses. 


Every pupil is capable of an aesthetic response to 
things artistic. It may take time to call it forth; if 
so, take time, but be sure that it is called forth. 


The Educational Union of the Oranges, in New 
Jersey, did a notable work last year along the line 
of introducing and developing school gardens. 


There is no other use of tax money that pays as 
well as that which is used to make men and women 
who are worth while out of the children. 


France gives much more time in the schools to 
the manual arts than does any other country, and 
they teach them more effectively. 


If you strike a pupil be exceedingly careful how, 
when, and why you do it. The public is too sensi- 
tive for a teacher to take chances. 


Geography receives one-sixteenth of the time in 
the elementary schools in the United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Paris. 


Tt ought to be safe to judge of the schools by the 
street behavior of children. Do you wish your 
school to be so judged? 


The Philadelphia Public Education Association 
is the largest, the broadest, the most wide-awake of 
all the sisterhood. 
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Nature study was in no American curricula fif- 
teen years ago; now it is in the course in all pro- 
gressive cities. 


There are 14,000 deserted women in Chicago, as 
discovered by trying to enforce the compulsory 
education law. 


German and Prussian cities give less time to 
arithmetic than English or American cities, except 
New York. 


The Providence Public Education Association 
has great influence over legislation and over public 
sentiment. 


New York city is more sane than any other large 
city in the world in the amount of time given to 
arithmetic. 


A janitor whose pull makes him “bigger” than 
the principal is the worst kind of a nuisance. 


Fad is a dangerous word to use; you may be 
labeling yourself an educational “hayseed.” 


No description of a battle in literature or on the 
platform is wholesome for children. 


A psychological equilibrium is the scientific con- 
ception of heaven, here or hereafter. 


He is eminently wise who knows when a recita 
tion period is too long or too short. 


No amount of talent, training, or thrift can make 
sure that one will be wealthy. 


“Seeking unity in harmonious functioning” is the 
latest definition of education. 


It is highly important to improve the quality ot 
boards of education. 


Probably 1,000 cities and towns will have school 
gardens next season. 


Kansas school fund, $1,340,000. Increase, 
$54,500 this year. 


The time taken for physical exercises is a gain 
and not a loss. 


The only hope for bad boys is to enlist them for 
law and order. 


There ought never to be a battle scene in any 
schoolroom. 


A fault-finder is too hot for August and too cold 
for January. 


No one rises very fast who makes an all-round 
effort. 


The wild and woolly West is but a tradition. 
A noble character is always a success. 
Prejudices are always off the track. 
Have you sympathy for children? 
Good cheer is always welcome. 

“ Simplicity is power in teaching. 


Pluck is superseding pull. 


A fad is bad for a lad. J 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


In the House, it has been agreed by the Repub- 
lican leaders that the Statehood bill shall have the 
right of way, and after that is disposed of the 
Philippine tariff measure for which Mr. Payne is 
sponsor will be taken up. There will be unlimited 
debate on both bills, and it is expected that their 
consideration will consume a great deal of time. 
The debate on the first will be prolonged bv a per- 
sistent attempt to secure separate statehood for 
Arizona. Between this territory and New Mexico, 
which it is proposed to amalgamate with it, there 
exists a hopeless incompatibility of interests and 
standards. As to the Philippine bill, that, very 
likely, will be made a pretext for an opening up of 
the whole tariff question. In the Senate, the Santo 
Domingo treaty will be pressed, and it is probable 
that its consideration may widen the breach be- 
tween the President and the Senate. 


AN INTERESTING MISSION. 


Official announcement has now been made of the 
approaching visit to the United States of the dis- 
tinguished mission which was sent out some time 
ago from Pekin to study: American political, social, 
educational, and’ industrial institutions and condi- 
tions. The mission will reach Washington about 
January 21, and will remain three weeks. General 
Tuan Hong, governor of the province of Huan, 
and one of the most energetic and progressive of 
Chinese statesmen, heads the mission. With him is 
associated Tai Hun Tsz, assistant secretary of the 
treasury of China. There is, of course, a numerous 
retinue. A similar commission has been sent to 
Europe to make like investigations there. Wide- 
spread scepticism still exists as to the reality of 
Chinese liberalism; but the sending out of these 
commissions suggests an awakening like that which 
has taken place in Japan. 


END OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN STRIKE. 


The great political strike in Russia went to 
pieces, and was finally declared off by the Work- 
men’s Council on January 1. But the council at 
the same time proclaimed its purpose to continue 
the organization of a movement for armed revolu- 
tion. At Moscow, the insurgents vielded reluc- 
tantly and fought with desperation almost to the 
last: but the factories in which thev took refuge 
were demolished by artillery, and their barricades 
were destroyed by repeated charges of the troops. 
What scenes of savagery were enacted in Moscow 
in that week of bloodshed the world will never 
know, and it-is perhaps just as well that a_ veil 
should be thrown over them. Russian prisons, 
there and at St. Petersburg, are filled with the cap- 
tured ieaders of the movement. For the time, at 
least, the reactionary elements are victorious. 


THE RUSSIAN BUDGET. 


The most significant feature of the Russian 
budget for 1906 is the omission of all provisions for 
the building of new ships. The naval estimates at 
first amounted to 60,000,000 rubles, or about 
£30,000,000, but they were reduced nearly one-half, 


and all provisions for new construction were cut 
out. An extraordinary expenditure of 400,000,000 
rubles is provided for the maintenance and trans- 
port of the Manchurian armies, and the payment of 
the indemnity for the maintenance of the Russian 
prisoners of war. This is to be covered by the issue 
of treasury bonds. The ordinary revenue is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000,000 rubles, and provision is 
made for army improvements and for an enlarge- 
ment of the police force. A characteristic saving 
is eftected by withholding famine relief from 
agrarian communities which have been implicated 
in outrages. 
AN IMPORTANT SECESSION. 


Sir Henry Camphbell-Bannerman has gained an 
important recruit in his campaign before the British 
electors in the person of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the leader of the Liberal Unionists. The Duke left 
the Balfour cabinet two years ago because of his 
dissatisfaction with the attitude of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain upon the question of protection. 
He has now published a manifesto, in which he de- 
clares that it is extremely improbable that the 
Liberal government will stand sponsor for anv 
Irish home rule bill, and he therefore advises all 
free trade Liberal Unionists to follow his example 
in supporting Liberal candidates. Home rule was 
the bogy which originally carried over the Liberal 
Unionists to alliance with the Conservatives. De- 
livered from the apprehension of the revival of this 
question, not a few of them, probabiy, will take the 
Duke of Devonshire’s advice. 


HELP FROM BOTH SIDES. 


While Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is thus 
assured of the support of a considerable number of 
Liberal Unionists, who regard a protective tariff as 
a more imminent peril than Irish home rule, he is to 
have also the votes of many of the Trish electors, in 
Great Britain at least, who hate the Balfour Con- 
servative-Liberal-Unionist coalition so cordially 
that they prefer to take their chances with the Lib- 
erals. Under the guidance of Mr. Redmond, the 


United Trish League of Great Britain has published 


a manifesto, in which Trish voters are recommended 
to vote for labor candidates, provided that they are 
in favor of home rule. But, failing of such an op- 
portunity, to vote for Liberal candidates. The 
Liberals, therefore, will receive help from both 
sides, so far as the home rule question is concerned. 
OMINOUS PREPARATIONS. 
As the date of the Morocco conference ap- 


proaches, there is increasing uneasiness regarding 
its outcome. The publication of the French version 


of the official correspondence has caused much irri- 


tation in Germany, and some of the German papers 
do not hesitate to charge the French government 
with suppressions, in order to strengthen its case. 
Germany is getting ready a_ version of its own, 
which is an unusual proceeding. But a more 
ominous development is the unexplained course of 
Germany in placing “hurry” orders with various 


[Continued on page 52,) 
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ILLITERACY CHANGES. 


A recent bulletin from the national census 
bureau presents some interesting facts on the mat- 
ter of illiteracy among the states of the Union. 
Comparison is made between the returns of the 
census of 1900 and those of the three preceding cen- 
suses. 

In 1870 Nevada led all her sister states in the 
low percentage of illiteracy, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Iowa, California, New York, Maine, and Con- 
necticut. 

In 1880 Nevada still led the procession with 
Massachusetts in second place. But New Hamp- 
shire, Pent:sylvania, and Illinois had dropped out 
of the first ten states, having been displaced by 
Montana, Michigan, and the District of Columbia. 

In 1890 Iowa had forged to the front, with 
Massachusetts in honorable second place, and Con- 
necticut the only other New England state among 
the first ten. 

In 1900 Nebraska was in the lead, and following 
her were Iowa, Oregon, Ohio, Kansas, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Utah, Massachusetts, and Michigan 
in the first ten. 

The change in the educational chessboard is de- 
cidedly interesting and suggestive. 

Nebraska has established» the best record ever 
made by any state, with only 3.4 children per 1,000 
classable as illiterates. 

Iowa and Oregon are very near the leader. 

With Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas in the ad- 
vance, as they are, it means that the geographical 
heart of the Union has the highest percentage of 
literacy. 

Massachusetts has receded from second to ninth 
place. 

It seems odd to see Massachusetts following in- 
stead of leading Utah. 

The Atlantic states must look to their laurels, or 
they will arch the brows of the middle and far- 
western states. 

The influx of immigrants, and their tendency to 
focus along the eastern seaboard, tends to greatly 
add to the educational problem of that section. 

Surely Pennsylvania is not to be permanently 
excluded from the “upper ten.” 


THE SCHOOL CITY. 


Dear Editor: In coming to this place after some years’ 
experience in schools about Boston and in northern New 
England, the first thing that came to my notice was the 
great freedom enjoyed by every one in this building. 
The children in the training school are not due at class 
till twenty minutes before nine, but most of them find 
their way to school a half-hour earlier. The little ones 
enjoy themselves by making pictures on the black- 
boards,* or arranging their books, or playing in the sand 
room. There is a general supervision by normal pupils, 
or teachers who are busy from room to room, but no one 
“keeps order.” The children are quite at liberty in their 
department. 

Upstairs things are the same. How well I remember 
the weary teachers who had to take their turns at keep- 
ing order in the assembly room at high school! How 
well, also, I bear in mind the restive infringements of 


*I was whipped once for doing that. 
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rules, of order, the spirit which made the teacher’s head 
ache and the books to lose their interest! 

Here there is no study room which will accommodate 
half the pupils at present. They go where they please, 
high and normal pupils alike. They perch on the stairs, 
they creep under archways, they come in and beg a cor- 
ner of the music room,—any place that offers room and 
quiet for study is made available; there they learn their 
lessons and enjoy such conversation as suits the oc- 
casion. 

Since I have been connected with the school, I have 
not seen anything which seemed to need correction in the 
behavior of the pupils, and the reason is that the pupils 
are responsible for themselves and for each other. Of 
course, the personality of Mr. Scudder is there, and how 
much or little this influences things deportmental is hard 
to say, but, after all, there is no open influence of the 
faculty in the matter. The pupils interest themselves in 
the work, study hard, and enjoy themselves hugely. 

And what, you ask, has all this to do with the School 
City? Well, just go into the library and whisper so as 
to disturb the students. In a jiffy a School City police- 
man will arrest you, you will be tried and fined by the 
School City judge and jury, or you may be put on pro- 
bation. It is none of the faculty’s business. There is 
the secret. It is a system of school self-government that 
works. Ernest Cobb. 

New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal School. 
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FACTS BRIEFLY STATED. 


Measure 208 feet on each side and you will have a 
square acre. 

An acre contains 4,840 square yards. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A mile is 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards, long. 

A fathom is 6 feet. A league is 3 miles. 

A day’s journey is 33 1-8 miles. 

A cubit is 2 feet. 

A hand thorse measure) is 4 inches. 

A palm is 3 inches. A span is 9 inches. 

A pace is 3 feet. ; 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
=. Any subscriber wish'ng to stop his paper must notify the 

blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. 

Chanoe of Addresa.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
their address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the al if-sent to a former address, until} 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.— To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missina nwmbers.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach a 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by rene | us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and atl com- 
munications for the pages of the JouRNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. WinsuiP, Editor’ All letters pertaining to the business manage 
ment of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
‘CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of threeormore, . .- . . 29-00 @® year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 se 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 _ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1 00a year 
Both papers to one address, . z $3.00 ye 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
A. W. MUMFORD. 278 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 1, 


Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, 


Michigan, Wisconsin. and Tlinois. 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON | 


Capital, $1,500,000 Main Office, Ames Building 
Surplus, $5,000,000 ' Branch Office, 52 Temple Place — 


VIEW IN BANKING ROOM, TEMPLE PLACE OFFICE. 


Although the Old Colony Trust Company is the largest 
Trust Company in Massachusetts, it has always encouraged 
the opening of small personal accounts, and they constitute a 
very considerable proportion of its total deposits. It also has 
a large number of the accounts of social, religious, and’ 
educational organizations, many of which transact all their 
business with the Company by mail, 

Readers of the Journal of Education are invited to 
inspect the unusual facilities offered to women at the Temple 
Place office, in the centre of the shopping district, the capacity 
of which will shortly be doubled, as the adjoining building has 
recently been purchased. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GREAT PEDAGOGICAL ESSAYS. By Professor F. V. 
N. Painter, A. M., of Roanoke College. New York: 
aaa Book Company. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, 

25. 

A valuable compilation of thoughts on educational 
themes from Plato to Spencer, and well adapted to em- 
phasize the importance of correct pedagogical ideals and 
methods. Here are selections from Cicero, Plutarch, 
Montaigne, Milton, Kant, Froebel, Mann, Spencer, and 
other able writers and with a brief biographical sketch 
of each writer preceding the quotation from him. A 
book of this character, and so wisely planned, might well 
be within reach of any teacher for inspirational pur- 
poses; and no teacher will open it at any of its pages 
without meeting some crystal thought worth his reading 
and recalling. 

HOW TO STUDY PICTURES. By means of a series 
of comparisons of paintings and painters from 
Cimabue to Monet, with historical and biographical 
summaries and appreciations of the painters’ motives 
and methods. By Charles H. Caffin. New York: The 
Century Company. Octavo, over 500 pages, including 
fifty-six illustrations of well-known paintings. Price, 
$2.00, net; postage extra. 

There are three pitiable phases of life,—the fact that 
one can live among men and not appreciate that they 
are made in the image of God; that they can live in the 
presence of the beauties of the earth beneath and the 
glory of the heavens above and not see in them the 
handiwork of the Creator; that they can look upon 
masterpieces in painting, statuary, and literature and 
not appreciate their grandeur and beauty. The chief 
work of the school is to open the eyes of the blind, to un- 
stop the ears of the deaf. We have done little for any 
pupil, and less for a student, when we have merely in- 
troduced him to facts and processes. Fundamentals are 
crude and unsightly unless they are built upon. 

Many teachers have no equipment for the translation 
of art in a masterpiece, and there is little in print that 
can help them. The best aid I know, one that is pre- 
pared by a master hand, and one that fully appreciates 
how great the need of help and has the art of rendering 
the needed assistance, is “How to Study Pictures,” by 
Charles H. Caffin, a work of beauty in itself, an inspira- 
tion, a specific guide to the study of pictures, an aid to 
personal culture. Buy it if you can; it costs but $2. 
If you cannot afford to buy it, enlist some one to buy it 
for your teacher’s desk, or, failing in this, have it put 
in your public library. There are specific and illus- 
trative studies of twenty-eight typical masters, and one 
of the masterpieces of each artist. 

Through these pages the reader is helped to acquaint- 
ance with a majority of the greatest artists, their points 
of view, and their methods of rendering what they saw 
in the way they felt it; and is guided to a general in- 
sight into pictorial methods and motives. 

Chapter by chapter the reader visits different coun- 
tries, according as the art of painting flourished in them 
simultaneously, or as it declined in one and re-appeared 
with vigor in another. There is interesting discussion 
of how the manifestations of art have varied in re- 
sponse to the racial and temporary conditions of the 
country and have influenced genius; how one impulse 
of movement followed another, all of them involving 
truth, but none monopolizing the whole truth; how the 
manifestations and possibilities of painting are wide 
and various as human nature. 


. SEASHORE LIFE. By Alfred Goldsborough Mayer of 


the Carnegie Laboratory at Tortugas, Fla. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 181 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Among the benefactions of Mr. Carnegie is the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Tortugas, Fla., of which the 
author of this volume is director. Im this work he deals 
with the invertebrates of the New York coast and the 
adjacent coast region, and it is the first in a proposed 
Nature Series by the New York Aquarium directors. In 
language entirely free from mystery and technicality, 
and by the assistance of numerous and charming photo- 
graphs, the author carefully describes the characteristics 
and habits of the many species of invertebrate creatures 
that inhabit the waters of the Atlantic coast about and 
south of New York. Here one may learn from an ex- 
pert zoologist and biologist about “sponges,” ‘“‘jelly- 
fishes,” “sea anemones,” ‘“barnacles,” “shrimps,” 
“clams,” “oysters,” “squids,” and the numerous other 
varieties of marine life that cannot boast themselves of 
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having a backbone. It is a delightful field into which to 
venture with an accomplished guide, and the author is 
all one can ask in this respect. His book ts anything 
but a dry text-book on zoology; it is conspicuously 
popular in its character, and as such will be heartily 
welcomed. Yet it is still scientific enough to be of 
great value to any teacher of this subject. 

PRIMER OF CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
By Rev. W. W. Skeat, LL.D., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in University of Cambridge, England. Oxford, 
Eng., and New York: The Clarendon Press. Flexibie 
cloth. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A very valuable study of words, especially those that 
have a classical origin, and prepared by one who holds 
a very high position in one of the leading English uni- 
versities. The author deals with pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, cognate words, many instances of gradation, 
reduplicating verbs, ete., and, in addition, gives 
tables of regular substitutions of consonants and vowels, 
and an index of roots. The student who wishes to find 
at least one of the springs of the English language will 
certainly find this work an invaluable aid. It is the 
work of a scholar. 


THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER (PART II.). By Eliza- 
beth H. Spalding, Pratt Institute, and Principal Frank 
R. Moore, Commercial High School, Brooklyn. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

One of the finest conceived and most carefully exe- 
cuted treatises on spelling that has appeared in recent 
years. It is not a mere list of words with which the 
pupil is to become accurately familiar, as in many 
spellers. It is this, but much more. Such attention is 
given to prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, punctuation, etc., 
etc., that the pupil may secure some information about 
words far beyond the letters of which they are com- 
posed. But it must be seen to be fully appreciated. And 
there is no question as to appreciation when once it is 
seen. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Albert G. 
Belding, High School of Commerce, New York. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 150 pp. 
The business of the commercial world is fully in this 

author’s sight, as he provides this ably compiled volume 

for use in business colleges. Samples of all kinds of let- 
ters that enter into mercantile correspondence are given, 
and their language and form are-of distinctively high 
grade. Besides these examples, textual explanations are 
given as to why a certain form is preferable to others. 

The ground is amply and judiciously covered, and the 

student cannot fail to be made more proficient by the 

aid the author furnishes. 


SPECIMENS OF DISCOURSE. Selected and edited by 
Professor Arthur L. Andrews, Ph.D., of Cornell Uni- 
versity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 289 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is designed to meet the needs of students begin- 
ning to study the forms of writing, and the editor has 
made excellent selections for models. These are from 
Goldwin Smith, Huxley, Hamerton, Macaulay, Aldrich, 
Craddock, Moulton, and many others. And models from 
two great newspapers are chosen as worthy of insertion, 
as they certainly are. An extended introduction treats 
admirably such themes as Exposition, Description, and 
Narration—themes invaluable as aids to correct and 
graphie writing. 

THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. Published by the 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. Paper. Price, 9 
cents in stamps. 

The best sort of encouragement for — cents that a 
teacher can find anywhere. The problem with which it 
deals is how to get along with some pupils that seem 
bound to be refractory, and the solving of the problem 
as it came in some schools is told by some teachers who 
resolutely and judiciously faced it and mastered it. 
Send for the pamphlet, by all means. 

FOR THE RAILROADS. By H. T. Newcomb, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper. 170 pp. 

This pamphlet has been specially prepared to give the 
railroads’ side of the contention between them and the 
President and those who think with him as to the regu- 
lation of railroad rates in the United States. It is really 
the railroads’ challenge to the views of President Roose- 
velt. It has been prepared with great care, and deals 
with a live issue. It is too intricate to be reviewed here, 
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but any one desiring a copy should send to H. T. New- 
comb, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM LANDS OF SUNSHINE. By Eleanor 
Riggs, Critic Teacher, Normal and Practice School, 
New Orleans, La. New York: University Publishing 
Company. 

This little book happily combines story value with 
nature study value. Trees, plants, and flowers familiar 
to the child reader are reintroduced to him under the 
graceful guise of the legends that have centred about 
their origin. These legends, being drawn from Greek, 
Indian, Chinese, and French sources, give pleasing di- 
versity to the table of contents, and each legend, thanks 
to the author’s spirited style and lively appreciations, is 
a bright, entertaining story of the sort children like to 
read. Each story is supplemented by a little synopsis 
of botanical and historical significance, so simply and 


attractively presented as to compete in interest with the ~ 


stories themselves. The book is adapted to pupils of the 
“Third Reader grade. 


BAZIN’S LES OBERLE. Edited and annotated by 
Professor Charles W. Cabeen of Syracuse University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 209 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Bazin belongs’to the latter half of the last century. 
He was a journalist in 1887, and wrote most delightful 
sketches. He also entered the domain of the novelist, 
and was the sworn foe of the naturalist school of fiction 
writers. “Les Oberle” is justly considered his master- 
piece, and in all likelihood led to his election to the 
French Academy—a very great honor. The French text 
here presented, and most carefully annotated by Profes- 
sor Cabeen, is a model of simplicity and grace, and well 
worth the regard of the student in that tongue. 
HYMNS OF HELP AND HOPE. By the late Rev. 

Edward A. Rand. New York: The Grafton Press. 

Cloth. 53 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

These hymns are pleasant reading, even if one may 
not call them great. They are a reminder of one who 
had many friends throughout New England, and who 
wrote many things both in prose and verse that many 
loved to read. 

SCHOOL PRAISE AND SONG. A Collection of Choice 
Hymns, Songs, and Responsive Readings for Colleges, 
Normal and High Schools. By Charles A. Boyle. 
Published by the author at Emporia, Kan. 

Professor Boyle of the Kansas State Normal school 
has made a book of devotional and patriotic songs and 
hymns, with responsive readings, that are admirably 
adapted to high schools, academies, seminaries, normal 
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schools, and colleges. It is inexpensive and attractive, 
while bringing together as complete and satisfactory a 
body of dignified and inspiring school songs as is to be 
found. The size of the book makes it easy to hold in 
the hand, and the size of the page allows for the pres- 
entation of the notes for the best effect upon the eyes. 


AMERICAN PIONEERS. By William A. Mowry and 
Blaiche S. Mowry. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Cloth. 363 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Hints of the men who have blazed the way in our 
American life are always welcome. And in this volume 
are the most valuable hints about such men as Cham- 
plain, Stuyvesant, Penn, Boone, Madison, Burnett, Hous- 
ton, and many others. There is not a dry page in the 
book. Everywhere there is action and adventure such 
as children and youth delight in. It is offered as a sup- 
plementary reader for the use of scholars in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and it would seem pedagogically 
to meet the needs of these grades, though others more 
advanced may read it with great profit. It is hand- 
somely and ably illustrated. 


ADVENTURES IN PONDLAND._ By Frank Stevens. 
hg A. C. MeClurg & Co. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, 
A most interesting volume by an author who has al- 

ready given us “Adventures in Hiveland,” and other 
bright descriptive books on nature themes. Life be- 
neath the wave has considerable natural romance about 
it. And when a close and careful observer of it tells 
us of it, he is opening doors to us that our feet are not 
reluctant to enter.’ Here one may find descriptions of 
dragon-flies, tadpoles, frogs, newts, water-scorpions, 
water-spiders, and a host of other interesting creatures, 
and all put up in a most readable form. And then, to 
cap the climax, there are sixty-nine fine illustrations. 


FISHING ACROSS THE CONTINENT. By W. N. 
Hull, A. M. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
245 pp. Price, $1.00. 

These are vouched for by the author as true fishing 
stories, instead of “fish stories,” which are notoriously 
unreliable in popular thought. The author and his 
friends have fished in all waters from Florida to the 
Columbia river. Here the boys—for whom the book is 
specially written—may find experiences in clamming, 
tarpon fishing, catching tautog, muskellunge, pike, 
trout, salmon, and many other varieties. The book is 
handsomely illustrated, and the colored plates are—like 
the fish they represent—beauties. It is just the kind of 
book the boys will like, and will relieve their mind of 
any tedium they may have, if boys ever have any. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH BEFORE MARCH 


Ready in January. 


WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The treatment of Factor- 
ing is adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up with the Equation, and is developed fully. 
The problems are entirely new. Many problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used 
in many of the drill exercises. Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than x, y, and z. 


Academic Arithmetic 
New Higher Algebra 


OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS 


Advanced Course in Algebra 
Essentials of Geometry 


Complete Trigonometry 
New P. and S. Trigonometry 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By S. E. Coleman. A book in every respect modern 
and practical. Being similar in plan to the best 
books now on the market, but better in execution, 
it will meet the needs of the large class of schools 
that have become dissatisfied with the present 
books. Ready ta January. 


PHYSICS: Theoretical and Descriptive 


By H. C. Chester, J. S. Gibson, and C. E. Timmer- 
man. A new book suited to meet the college en- 
trance requirements of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the Regents’ requirements, and the courses in 
physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 


Ready in February. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & CO., P 


CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL {NTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIBR, The state super- 
intendent has just issued general cir- 
cular No. 38, giving the names of the 
examiners of teachers, superintend- 
ents, high school principals, pr nci- 
pals of academies, normal school 
principals, and college presidents. 
This list shows three colleges, three 
normal schools, eighteen academies, 
seventy-six high schools, and four- 
teen examiners. 

BURLINGTON. A _ conference of 
the schools of Vermont with the 
university will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont January 11 and 12. 
The general subject for discu:sion is: 
“The Study of English.” ‘The fol- 
lowing is the program:— 

Thursday, 2 to 5 o’clock—Sym- 
posinm on the conference idea: 
“Relation of the University to the 
Educational System of the State,’ 
President M. H. Buckham; “The 
State as an Educational Unit,” Su- 
perintencent M. S. Stone; “The Re- 
lation of the Erdowed School to the 
Etxte System,” Principal Jolin L. 
Alger, Vermont Academy: “The 
Training of the Teacher,” Principal 
C. H. Morrill, Randolph Normal 
School; “The Function of the High 
School,” Principal Isaac Thomas, 
Burlington High School; to be fol- 
lowed by discussion opened by Pro- 
fessor S. F. Emerson, University of 
Vermont. 

Thursday, 8 o’clock—Address, 
“English in the Secondary Schcols,” 
Dr. F. H. Svkes, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 

Friday, 9 to 12 o'clock—-Confererce 
on the study of English literature: 
“The Study of the History of English 
Literature,” topic presented by Pro- 
fessor Stockton Axson, Princeton 
Universitv: discussion, opened by 
Principal Alvin A. Kempton, Brig- 


tham Academy, and Superintendent 


Frank P. Sagendorph, St. Albans; 
“The Study of English Literature,” 
topic presented by Principal John E. 
Colburn, Burr and Burton -Academy;: 
discussion, opened by Professor Max 


W. Andrews, Wniversity of Vermont. 


and Principal Edward D. Collins, 
Johnson Normal School. 

Friday, 2 to & o’clock—Conference 
on the study of the English lan- 
guage: “The Study of the History 
of the English Language.” tonic 
presented by Professor Frederick 
Tupper, Jr., University of Ver- 
mont; discussion, onered by Surer- 
intendent Albert W. Varney, Pen- 
mineton, and Principal Winthrop A. 
Abbott, Proctor; “The Study of the 
English Language,” topic presénted 
by Principal A. E. Tuttle, Be'lows 
Falls; discussion, opened by Profes- 
sor A. B. Myrick, Univers'ty of Ver- 
mont, and Principal William A. 


Beebe. Peopies’ Academy. 
Friday. 8 o’clock—Address: 
Story of the Northumbrian Gospe's,” 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The reorgan‘zed schcol 
committee has chcsen James J. Stor- 
row as chairman by a wnan!mous vote, 
A measure was introduced at the first 
meeting of the board looking to the 
application of civil service rules in 
the employment of instructors. 

Albert G. Boyden, principal of the 
state normal school at Bridgewater, 
has resigned, after a service of forty- 
six years, The state board of educa- 
tion has appointed him principal 
emeritus, and filled the vacancy by 
appointing Arthur C. Boyden active 
principal. 

Joseph A. Pitman, superintendent 
of schools of Marlboro, was appointed 
principal of the state normal schcol 
at Salem. | 

AMHERST. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president of the Rhode Island 
College cof Agriculture, has been 
elected to be president of the Massa- 
‘chusetts Agricultural Colleze, to com- 
mence his duties in July, He is a 
graduate of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, B. S., and has been 
president of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege for the past three years. 

QUINCY. The annual mesting of 
the school committee was held Janu- 
ary 2. 

Dr. Henrv C. Hallowell was chosen 
chairman, aud Frank E. Parlin, sec- 
retary for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Parlin was also unanimously re- 
elected superintendent for the ensu- 
ing year. 

There is a feeling on the part of the 
Quincy school committee that justice 
and the welfare of the schools de- 
mand that there should be an in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers. 

A special committee was appointed 
by the chairman to consider carefu ly 
the whole question and to report at 
an early date such changes as seem 
to it most equitable and feasible. 

Recently an appropriation of $113 - 
000 was made by the city council fe 
enlarge the high scheol, which has 
been very much overcrowded for 
several years, the average attend2nce 
having dcubled in the last ten years. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PAWTUCKET. The school board 
has elected Frank O. Draper of Hyde 
Park, Mass., as superintendent of 
schools, at a salary of $2,500. 

SALEM. J. Asbury Pitman, for 
nine years superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools in Marlboro, has been 
elected principal of the state normal 
school at Salem. Mr. Pitman was 


January 113, 1906 


born in Appleton, Me., June 30, 1867, 
and is a graduate of the Castine (Me.) 
Normal School. He completed his 
education in Clark University and 
Harvard University. His early teach- 
ing experience was obtained in the 
ungraded schools of Maine, and pre- 
viovs to his removal to Massachu- 
setts he was principal of the high 
schools at Jefferson and Searsport. 
He has taught grammar schools in 
Millbury and Malden, Mass., and re- 
signed his principalship in the latter 
place to accept the superintendency of 
the schools of West Boylston, Boyl- 
ston, Bolton, and Harvard. Afier 
three years, West Bolyston and Way- 
land formed a union, and he served 
this district until his election in Marl- 
boro in 1897, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

THE ORANGES. The various 
Oranges are working in unison for 
the achievement of success along 
many lines of improvement. This 
group of towns is unusually progres- 
sive in movements that make for 
culture and character. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

The forthcoming report of the state 
superintendent will show that there 
are 110 high schools in Missouri doing 
twelve or more units of approved 
work. Sixty-two of these do full four 
years’ work, some of them much m»:e. 
It will also show about sixteen per 
cent. increase in school expenditures 
and substantial increase in length cf 
term and teachers’ salaries. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The high school has 
put in a manual training equipment. 
Superintendent Lowther jis beg n- 
ning to see the fruition of his hopes 
and ambitions for the schools. 

LAWRENCE. The State Univer- 
sity is having a notably successful 
year. - Although there have been 
added several impertant buildings in 
the last two years, every one is al- 
ready tested to the limit. Professor 
Olin is having great suecess in the 
educational department. 

TOPEKA. No city from the Mis- 
souri to the Rocky mountains has so 
many excellent schoolhouses as has 
Topeka, There are two notably wel 
equipped high schools and _ several 
elementary school buildings umnsur- 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeple ss- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 
medicine: the formula is on each bettle.  Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre 56 W. 25th St. 
pared 

only by ® NEW YORK 
If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ,#1 00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphire, nor nareetics of any description. Ry mail, 50 cents. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 


It is not a secret or patent 
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HERE ARE TWO NEW BOOKS THAT HAVE THE MERIT OF BEING REALLY NEW 


OUR LANGUAGE | WORD 


FIRST BOOK 


By LIDA B. McMURRY and F. T. NORVELL 


Beautiful Picture in 
Color and Other 
Specimen Pages 
on Application 


But newness is not their chief virtue, 


STUDIES 


PRIMARY BOOK 


By EDWIN S. SHEPPE 


We have never sent out two books about 
whose solid merits we have been better satisfied. They are simply bound to win their 
way wherever progressive teachers are to be found. 


_ A Postal Will Bring You a Pretty Picture and Some Interesting Reading 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


passed in any city of its size. Cer- 
tainly there is no city in Kansas to 
compare with Topeka in these re- 
gards. 

FORT SCOTT. The high school 
mow has a fully equipped commercial 
course, with typewriting, a complete 
outfit for wood work, for sewing and 
cooking. For a place of the size it 
has few equals in the West. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Sara M. Wil- 
son, for many years principal of the 
Emerson school, died of pneumonia 
on December 31, after an illness of 
four days. She was a native of 
Maine, had taught in Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts before going to California. 
She was second to no principal in 
efficiency, in professional devotion, 
and in scholastic instincts. 


COLORADO. 

LAJUNTA. The city, and the 
county of which it is the centre, have 
leadership that is giving them excep- 
tionally good schools. Mrs. Money, 
the county superintendent, is impart- 
ing a cpirit and zest never before 
equaled, while Dr. O. J. Blakesiey of 
the city has introduced many of the 
latest and best phases of education. 
He has mastered the Batavia idea the 
best of any one in the whole region. 

ROCKY FORD. This city is not 
only proud of its sehools but sup- 
ports them most generously. Super- 
intendent Boles is a leader in civic 
life other than educational, which en- 
hances his infiuence jn echool mat- 
ters. The high school has high ideals 
for culture and character and is much 
appreciated, No other city in the 
state has ever made such rapid 
growth without mining interests. Its 
melons have made it famous and its 
sugar beets are enriching it. 


The Lawyer—‘H’m! What makes 
you think you wish to study to be- 
come a lawyer?” 

The Applicant—‘Well, me folks 
object to me bein’ burglar.”— 
Judge. 


> 


Greene—“What are you taking for 
your cold?” 

Gray—*“ All kinds of advice from all 
kinds of people.” 

Greene—“But you don’t fo'low it?” 

Gray—“Don’t you see that I’m still 
alive?” 


CULLEGE NOTES. 


IX order to make this section of the JoURNAL 

OF EpvucaTioNnas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


William P. Burris, 1891, Ph. D., 
Harvard, has been chcsen head of 
the new pedagogical department of 
the University of Cincinnati. Pzo- 
fessor Burris was for several years 
a prominent schoolman in Indiana, 
and at Harvard took high rank as a 
student of philosophy and pedagogy. 

The university has recently re- 
ceived $20,000 from the estate of the 
late Dr. M. H. Mendenhall, for many 
years a trustee, to establish a per- 
petual lectureship on revealed 
ligion, especially as relates to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The new catalceg of Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., shows 2 large increase in 
the corps of instructors and the es- 
tablishment of several new courses. 
The number of instructors for the 
year 1904-1905 comprises 219 pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, demon- 
strators, lecturers, and assistants, as 
compared to 191 for the previcus 
year. It is noticeable that among 
the additions to the faculty most 
have been made in the field of chemi- 
cal instruction. 

The total registration of students 
for the ensuing year is 1,097, an in- 
crease of only 70 over last year. The 
summaries of the various depart- 
ments follow: College of Letters— 
Graduate, 7; seniors, 66; juniors, 59; 
sophomores, 92; freshmen, 139; spe- 
cials, 22; total, 386. Divinity School 
—Fourth year, 3; third year, 2; five 
year A, B.-B. D. course, fifth year, 3; 
fourth year, 1; second year, 2; first 
year, 4; total for Divinity School, 15, 
Medical School—Feurth year, 81; 
third vear, 68; second year, 99; first 
year, 103; specials, 27; graduates, 2; 
tetal, 380. Dental School—Seniors, 
47; juniors, 68; first year, 106; spe- 
cials, 14; graduates, 36; totol, 271. 
Summer School, 24; Bromfield-Pear- 
son School, 19. Total in all depart- 
ments, 1,097. All the departments 
bave made a slicht increace, the lerg- 
est being the Dental School, which 
shows a gain of 71. The College of 
Letters is second with a gain of 32, 


The Massachusetts Institute of 


Technclogy has issued its annual 
bulletin and catalog. 

There has been no change since 
last year in the corporation of the 
institute. The faculty nas lost one 
member, Charles W. Spofford. 

The corporation has voted to es- 
tablish in place of the former course 
in general studies an elective course 
im general science, Students taking 
this course are required to take some 
lof the fundamental subjects, such as 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
but are allowed to take subjects in 
any or a!] of the other courses. The 
standard of the requirements for ad- 
mission has been raised this year to 
a great extent. Besides having to 
pass hard examinations in algebra, 
history, plain and solid geometry, 
French, German, and English. the 
entering student new has to pass an 
examination in elementary physics. 

There are eighty-three less in the 
freshman class than last year, while. 
there are fifteen more in the gradua- 
ting class. A summary shows the 
following: Candidates for degree of 
Ph.D., thirteen: candidares for de- 
gree of MS., seven ; graduate stu- 
dents, twelve; regular students, 187; 
fourth year, 243: third year, 169; sec- 
end year, 19S; first year, 215: special 
students, 614; total, 1,659; reduce 
names counted twice, 195; total, 1.466. 

Principal Alger of Vermcnt Acad- 
emy has announced that another 
good friend of the schovl has added 
$10,000 to the subscript on list. This 
makes about $20,000 which has been 
definitely pledged within the past 
two months towards the $109,000 
which the school is seeking to raise. 

Harvard enrolls this year 6,141 stu- 


dents. The faculty has been notably 
increased. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Secondary Schools 
By Caries Maurice Srexerns, A. M., 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 
Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom . 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ¢ver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER. CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly begins the 
year 1906 with an uncommonly strik- 
ing number in both the importance 
and the freshness of interest of its 


articles. Especially notable is a 
group of three pavers upon questicns 
of international politics. Judge 
Francis C. Lowell of the United States 
circuit court writes upon “American 
Diplomacy”; John W. Foster, ex-sec- 
retary of state, upon “The Ch'nese 
Boycott,” and Herbert H. D. Pe ree, 
third assistant secretary of state, upon 
“The Mujik and the New Regime in 
Russia.” Among the variety of other 
interesting papers, special attention 
should be called to “Of our Anx/ous 
Morality,’ by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
“Impressions from Chicago Faces,” by 
Loren H. B. Knox, and a very incisive 
and plain-spoken paper upon “The 
University Presidency,” by Andrew S. 
Draper. An article that is cure to at- 
tract attention is a paper upon the 
evil of “Special Legislation,” by Sam- 
uel P. Orth. Among the more dis- 
tinctly literary papers are a masterly 
and entertaining survey of the fiction 
of the past year by Miss Mary Moss, 
a clear and entertaining account cf 
Esperanto, the new proposed univer- 
sal language, by Professor Albert 
Sehinz, and a study of recent Amer'- 
ean biography by M. A. De Wolf 
Howe. 

The stories in the number ali keep 
up the Atlantic tradition of printing 
stories that, while highly readable, 
have something in them. 


—The czar’s manifesto granting to 
his people civil liberty and the right 
of suffrage, for the first time in the 
history of Russia; the Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty; the unspeakable Turk; 
and the new British cabinet, are 
among the timely topics discu-sed by 
A. Maurice Low in his article on 
“Foreign Affairs,’ in the January- 
March Forum. 

I’m in a 10der mood to-day, 

And feel poetic, 2; 
4 fun I'll just — off a line, 
And send it off 2 U. 


I’m sorry you've been 6 O long; 
Don’t B disconsol8; 
But bear your ills with 42de, 
And they won’t seem so er8. 
—London News. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 


car companies, home and fcreign, for 
20,000 freight cars, stipulating deliv- 
ery by the middle of February. This 
enormous addition to the roljing stock 
of German railways, it is intima‘ed 
from Berlin, is in response to recent 
military rearrangements in France, 
which involve the moving of six ar- 
tillery regiments, with 180 guns, 
toward the German frontier. 


SHUTTING OUT ALIENS. 


The movement for stricter enforce- 
ment of immigration laws in th's 
country will pretty certainly receive 
an impetus from the enforcement of 
the new Aliens’ Act, which went into 
force in England on New Year’s day. 
Of the first batch of German immi- 
grants who landed on that day, more 
than half were turned back by the 
immigration officials. As the iurden 
of taking back rejected immigrants 
falls upon the transportat! n compan- 
ies which bring them, there is likely 
to be a very rapid diminution in the 
volume of immigrant travel to Bog- 
lish ports. It is said that third-class 
traffic hetween Belgium and Great 
Britain will be virtually abolished by 
the operation of the act. Not only 
does the new law turn back all immi- 
grants who bring with them less than 
$25; but it gives immigration officials 
large discretion in the rejection of 
immigrants who cannot show that 
they are in a position to support 
themselves decently. 


“Mr. Meekton says he never spoke 
a harsh word to his wife.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Cayenne. 
“But I’m not sure whether that is 
due to kindness or caution.” 


He—‘‘Most of these waiters are 
divinity students. Some of them are 
already ordained, too, I believe.” 

She—“Indeed! How nice to think 
that one could get married by simply 
calling the waiter.”—Puck. 


Harry—“I received a cake of soap 
to-day in an envelope. Odd, don’t 
you think?” 

Dick—“Yes, rather; although I’ve 
knewn envelopes to be used for the 
conveyance of soft soap.” 


[ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
VIA 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis: 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on alb 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 


THE OCCIDENT 
A Journal of the Higher Thought. On the 
teacher’s plane. Yearly, 50 cents; three 
months, 10 cents; sample copy, Scents. Ad- 
dress « Occident, 124 ighland Street, 
Bruckton, Mass. 
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Educational Needs. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W.T.CARRINGTON 


While great progress has been 
made in recent years, the general con- 
ditions in the rural schools of Mis- 
souri are not satisfactory. The terms 
are too short, the salaries are too 
small, teachers are not well prepared, 
opportunities for the children are too 
widely different, the burdens of main- 
taining the schools do not fall on all 
alike and the people are not aroused 
to a deep enough interest, Every 
tendency is towards correcting and 
strengthening. 

A better system of assessing prop- 
erty is necessary to provide longer 
terms and better salaries. It is a 
question cf more money. Why not 
assess property at half its value in- 
stead of one-third and thus increase 
the school mcneys by half? 

About half of the teachers are de- 
voting themselves to study, doing all 
that could be expected of them. They 
realize that their first need is better 
echolarship, and second, special 
training. The other half do not have 
teaching at heart and are making lit- 
tle effort to properly prepare them- 
selves, If increased expenditures are 
made judiciously, it will induce young 
teachers to better preparation and 
hold the well-prepared in the work 
longer. Let there be systematic and 
persistent efforts to supply whatever 
is necessary to improvement in tea_h- 
ing. 

The small amount of state appor- 
tionment ($1.34) and the great™ in- 
equality in assessed valuation of dis- 
tricts and of all the elements cor- 
tributing to effective school work 
demand careful study and heroic 
treatment. It is the duty of the 
state to equalize the school privileges 
for the children and the burdens of 
support. In the next report of the 
state superintendent, these subjects 
will be treated fully. They are the 
living school problems. Who will 
help to solve them? 


— 


Old South Lectures for Teachers. 


January 17, 1906, will be the second 
centennial of the birth in Boston of 
Benjamin Franklin. In _ recognition 
of this significant event, the annual 
course of Old South lectures for the 
teachers of Boston and vicinity, 
which is arranged for Monday even- 
ings in January and February at the 
Old South meeting house, will he de- 
voted to “The Life and Services of 
Franklin,” various aspects of his 
work and influence being treated on 
five successive Mondays, beginning 
January § The several lectures will 
be as follows: January 8, “Franklin's 
Services in the Founding of the Re- 
public,” Professor Albert B. Hart of 
Harvard University; January 15, 
“Franklin in Furope—his Diplomatic 
Services,” Professor Edwin A. Gros- 
venor of Amherst College; January 
22, “The Franklin Places and Asso- 
ciations,” illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon, George G. Wolkins, presi- 
dent of the Old South Historical So- 
ciety; January 29, “Fraf@klin’s Scien- 
tific Services,” Professor A. BE, Dol- 
bear of Tufts College; February 5, 
“The Franklin Institute in Boston,” 
Frank K. Foster, member of the 


board of managers of the Franklin 
fund. The lectures will begin at 
eight o’clock. Tickets for the course 
are furnished without charge to all 
teachers in Boston and vicinity, and 
to others for $1.00; admission to sin- 
gle lectures, 25 cents. 


Important Movement in Adver- 
tising. 


The creation of a general advert’s- 
ing department for the New York 
Central lines, and the placing in 
charge of that department the veteran 
railroad advertiser, George H, Dan- 
iels, who has been for nearly twenty 
years the general passenger agent of 
the New York Central railroad, marks 
an era in the history of advertising in 
America. 

The New York Central lines are the 
first great system to create an adver- 
tising department wh‘ch covers all the 
railways in their system, and the far- 
reaching consequences of such a 
movement cannot be appreciated at 
first sight, but this action on the part 
of the management of thege lines em- 
phasizes the valne of advertising gen- 
erally, and forces the conclusion of a 
strong belief in the efficacy of rail- 
road advertising in particular. 

Some idea of the importance of this 
new department can be had when it is 
understocd that it will control the 
general advertising in America and in 
foreign countries of the New York 
Central, Boston and Albany, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, Michi- 
gan Central, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis, Rutland, and 
Lake Erie and Western railways and 
their leased lines, having their west- 
ern terminals at Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati and their eastern ter- 
minals at New York, Boston, and 
Montreal, and embracing more than 
twelve thousand miles of the best- 
equipped railways in the world. 

Mr. Daniels has for many years been’ 
a firm believer in newspaper and 
magazine advertising, and, therefore, 
the organization of the general ad- 
vertising department of the New 
York Central lines is of importance 
to every legitimate publication in 
America, daily, weekly, or monthly, 

In an address before the New York 
State Press Association a few years 
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Do ogy want ap 
Atble Coach,. 
Physical Director, 
or teacher te com- 

ine instruction 


University of Wis- 
consin, _ Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 
and many of the 
best schools. Letushe:spyou. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Rockford, Ii. 


HOMME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ENEELY & CO. 
SELLS 


ago, Mr. Daniels made the point that 
the railroad is the advanee agent of 
commerce and that railway advertis- 
ing had been of immenge value io 
American manufacturers in calling 
the attention of the whole world to 
the excellent work done by our inven- 
tors and mechanics, as illustrated in 
the Empire State Express, the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, and other 
great trains that connect the east 
with the west; the average foreigner 
arguing that the men who are able to 
turn out such machines must be able 
to build almost anything, and that 
the farm machinery, and all kinds of 
industrial machinery made in Amer- 
ica, must be of the very best quality. 
Railroad advertising has certainly 
been the means of bringing thousands 
of men here from foreign countries 
to investigate our manufactures, and 
has wonderfully increased our for- 
eign commerce. 

Every legitimate newspaper and 
magazine publication in America will 
have a direct interest in the general 
advertising department of the New 
York Central lines, and every adver- 
tising agent on the continent will take 
a new lease of life because of this en- 
dorsement of the value of advertising. 


UST PUBLISHED - - An Algebra for Grammar Schools, 


by CHARLES A. HOBBS, Author of Hobbs’ Geometry and 


Hobbs’ Arithmetic. 


Price, 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York 


JUST OUT 


MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By Maup LINDSAY 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES 
Twenty full-page drawings by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton 


The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in response 1 
to the needs of the little children with whom my lot iscast. They were sugges'ed to 
me by the Mother Plays. and I have striven, though faultily, to keep them true to 
Froebel’s ideals for childhood — Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, <- 
New York Boston 


Beautifully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 ' 


Philadelphia 
SEND FOR KINDERGARTEN REVIEW PREMIUM CIRCULAR 


Springfield, Mass. || 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco.” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO Vv is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1906-7 


Write for circular and blank to-day. 
THE BRIDGE TEASHERS’ 


MOENCY 


Send for Manus/, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS'’ XCHANGE In Demand Every 


achers 101-B Tremont St.. C.A.Bidg Weekofthe ear 
Roston, Mass. Me. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston st. 


R-commends ‘eachers, fitors, int Private Schools. Correspondence invited 


ALBANY Te&ACHeRs’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with gcod recerds. 
HAKLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Ch»pel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE C | E N 


Grade 


Univers:ties, Colleves, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


** Ohio Examinations and Answers’’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 

uestions used in Ohio the past if, ar and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and ‘High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $i. 10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscri tion 
to THe Onto TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00a year. The Examination Book is just as gene in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 


CHICAGO, 17-©..VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


‘THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


COLORADO FEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill, 
FRED DICK, Ma ager, 1543 Glevarm St , Denver, Colo. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Reshaping of the Far East. ............. Weale The Macmillan Company, N. x. $6. 00 
Salve Veneta, Gleanings from History ....... Crawford 5.00 
A History of ‘the of Spain........ Lea, LL.D. 2.50 
The English Mail Coach .......... ...... .... “ 25 
War Inconsistent with the 
Christ os ---- Dodge Ginn & Co., Boston 
Thackeray’ 8 Henry Esmond........ Moo 


Children’s Letters.. * Coison & Chittenden Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N.Y.1.00 
The False Entry and ‘Other Stories: 
Schools. . ..-. Bardeen W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ 


Right and Wrong Thinking. Crane Lothrop, Lee& ShepardCo. Bos’ 40 
Handbook of United States ae wey Townsend 1.60 
The Companionship of Books... .. . Marvin Putnam’s Got, N. + 2 3.50 
The Life of Voltaire . . .. Tallentyre ‘ — 


Counsels and Ideals from the 


William Osler .. .. . Osler Houghton,Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.25 
Sailors’ Narratives of Voyages along the New 

England Coast, ete Winship as 
Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth...... . White 25 
The Romantic Period __.............-. -Dann- reuther Henry Frowde, N.Y. 15 
On the Traversing of Geometrical Figures... Wilson “ ae 
The Holy Grall...... Scherer J.B. Co., Phila. 1.25 
Woolson Double ay, Page &to.,N.¥. 1.0 


Educational Institutions or both sexes. or 


es address 
NORMAL 2MAL SCHOOLS 


Illiteracy in the United States. 


Census Bulletin, No. 26, shows that 
of our population not under ten years 
of age (1900 census), exclusive of 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and all our other out- 
lying territory, the number of per- 
sons unable to write either in Eng- 
lish or any other language was 
6,180,069. This was approximately 
one in ten of those ten years of age 
and over. 

At first blush this is rather a 
heavy reflection on our common 
schools, but allowance, heavy allow- 
ance, has to be made for our fcre_gn 
born and negro population. Of the 
foreign born white the illiteracy is 
128.5 per 1,000, and for the negro, 
444.7 per 1,000. Of,.the native whites 
the percentage is 46.4 per 1,900, or 
less than one in twenty. 

Comparing with European coun- 
tries we are still far behind Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Switzerland, though far ahead of 
pe the others, including Great Brit- 

n. 

There is also satisfaction in the 
fact that since the census of 1890, our 
proportion of illiterates has steadily 
decreased. In that year the figures, 
per 1,000, were 133.4 for the whole 
population; 62.2 for the native-born 
whites; 130.6 for the foreign-born 
whites, and 567.6 for the negroes 
(werk like Booker T, Washington’s 
is telling), including Indians and 
Mongolians. 

The “little red schoolhouse on the 
hill” is still an important and an in- 
creasing factor in American develop- 
ment. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


2 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softeus the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
-Twenty-five cents a bottle 


“You enjoy a classical composition 
more after you have heard it a few 
times.” 

“I don’t know,” answered Mr. Cum- 
rox, “whether I enjoy it or whether 
I get used to it and don’t notice it so 
much.’"—Washington Star. 


Larry—When th’ doctor came to 
vaccinate yez did yez roll up yes 
slave?” 

Denny—“Shure! Oi pulled up both 
av thim awn dared him to come out- 
side.”—Chicago Daily News. 


UNIVERSITY 3 Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 3 


PUBLISHING 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
the WP. Bee TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramrncHam, Mass. 


For women only. "Especial attention is 


TATE on NORMAL SCHOOL, Briweewarer, | called to the new course of Household Arts. 


r both sexes. For catalogues For —e address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. | Principal. 


COMPARY 


29.39 West 23d St. 
New York. 
N. BE. Dept. 120 St.. Boom 411 
BC ISTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 

Marie Cahill is the star of ‘Molly 
Moonshine,” the Roy.e-Hobart-He.n 
musical play, which will be seen at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston, commenc.ng 
Monday, January 15, after a ten-weexs' 
run in New York city. Miss Cahill an- 
nounces with much pride that she 
“never spoke a piece’’ during her ch.ld- 
hood and that she was never precocious 
and never gained the reputation of be ng 
an infant phenomenon. Her first ap- 
pearance was in a small soubrette 
role which she played in ‘“Kath- 
leen Mavoureen,’’ an _ Irish romant.c 
drama. ‘The title role was taken by 
Nellie Lingard, a niece of the historian 
and essayist. ‘The first musical play im 
which Miss Cahill took part was Cha:les 
Hoyt’s “A Tin Soldier.” She played the 
part of Patsy. Her work consisted 
mostly of dancing, and many theatre- 
goers remember to this day the rema k- 
able grace shown by the dainty little 
girl. She hecame a star as the result 
of her work in “The Wild Rose,” in 
which she sang “Nancy Brown,” and 
caused the whole company to be taken 
to Newport for a single performance by 
Mrs. J. J. Astor. Under the manage- 
ment of Daniel V. Arthur she made her 
first appearance as a star in the musi- 
cal comedy named “Nancy Brown,” 
and after a long session at the Bijou 
theatre, New York city, she spent the 
following season touring the country in 
the same play. In thisshe made popular 
the songs, “The Congo Love Song,”’ and 
“Navajo.” At the commencement of 
this season she became the star of the 
musical play, “Molly Moonshine,” by 
George V. Hobart, Milton Royle, and 
Silvio Hein. 

KEITH'S. 

Even those who think they do not 
eare for the entertainment and amuSe- 
ment of animal acts will be agre2ab'y 
surprised if they visit Keith’s the week 
of January 15. It will be the debut in 
3oston of Professor Hermany’s won- 
derful troupe of dogs and cats. Every- 
body knows, from domestic experience, 
how untamatle an animal a feline is, 
and it will be all the more astonishing 
to witness how much Hermany has 
succeeded in accomplishing. The dogs 
and cats together present a littie sketch 
and introduce a clever canine who poses 
for such 2 length of time without a 
tremor as to make most patrons believe 
he is dead. Included in the list will be 
Emil Hoch, Jane Milton and company, 
in the comedy sketch, ‘Mlle. Ricci’’; 
Matthews and Ashley, in an _ original 
conversational specialty, entitled “A 
Smashup in Chinatown"; Sydney Grant, 
a former Boston boy: Toto, the myster- 
ious musician, in which a dummy is 
made to appear to play on the piano; 
Lillian Tyce and Irene Jermon, the 
Irish girl and the dainty singing comed- 
ienne; the Madcaps, a shilful trio of 
acrobatic dancers; Dora Pelletier, a 
pleasing vecal comedienne and mimic: 
Musical Fluehn, novelty instrumentalist, 
and Zinelle and Boutelle, in a mirth- 
provoking comedy sketch. The usual 
new list of comedy and_ interesting 
motion pictures will be shown in the 
kinetograph. 


WIIY SHE WAS DEAR. 

Eve had just been made from the 
rib. “I see now,” mused Adam, look- 
ing on her for the first time, “I ses 
now that wives are going to be ex- 
pensive luxuries. She’s cost me 4 
‘bone’ already.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTR sre Enter 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa, t .—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield Mass. to Conn.— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. ¥. to La,—Florence 


E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Cole.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 


raphical ones Send for circulars. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BREWER 


hese are only specimens, but they show our g 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W.BARDE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ana Families 


A™ ERICAN 
and FO N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °72,Wabash Ave. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for September already 
coming in, Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Mgr. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to coll es, publi¢ 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRarr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
' High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay ing 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
ATIOsAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now tham ever 


before. For full iv formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <=": 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


New 
CENTURY . 
BUREAU 


GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 


This Bureav, formerly Dixon Educational Bureau, is conducted by 
men experienced in schoo! as well as agency work. They will understand 
your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Winshil We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
D every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
AND CLASS USE 


CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. EpwArp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 
while telling the story simply and absorbingly. These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature. There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 


bound in cloth. One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 


The Story of Siegfried 


The Story of the Lliad 


The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Faerie Queene The Story of the Odyssey 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


The Story of Tristram 


These are standard works by recognized experts. As text-books for class use, they’ are invaluable, 


being based on years of classroom experience. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


The most widely used of any book on the subject. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 300 pp. Cloth.’ $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 
The latest work on the subject. 
By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 400 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 
By Joun H. Becuren. Cloth. 50 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


The Story of the Aeneid 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,” separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Compuosi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boy!ston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatica! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 


poses. 

| This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
| found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
| interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 

| diagraming. 


| Paper, = - = - Price, 25 cents 


| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
(20-4 Beacon Street, = BOSTON 
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